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vaal and Delagoa together would form a splendid sub-tropical 


olony, with many climates and many cultivations. There are 


— no inhabitants in the new province, and it is asserted that the 





7 NT tsetse-fly prevents the use of horses, but the facts about that fly 
NEWS OF THE W EEK. have still to be ascertained. At all events, it will not sting 
ale ancl railway engines, and it is probable that European veterinary 


CYIR EVELYN WOOD, commanding in Natal,on March 7th, | surgeons will yet devise some protection against its ravages. 


arranged with Mr. Joubert for an eight days’ armistice 


The prospects of peace in the Kast of Europe do not improve. 


: British and the Boers. During this time, which ends : ‘ ; 
eh : te i gn att We receive day by day intolerably tedious accounts of meet- 


at midnight on the 15th inst., hostilities are to cease, each party 


being free within its own lines, but neither allowed to cross the i 


ngs of Ambassadors at Constantinople, and discussions about 


methods of procedure, and efforts to induce the Porte to say 


iver. Britis! t liberty to bri their rein- ier : 
ree Dene 208 wk Ninety to becagetp Vener sete what it will or will not do; but there is no progress made 


forcements to Prospect Hill, and to forward eight days’ rations to 
their besieged posts within the Transvaal. This armistice was | , 


towards settlement. “ All that is known,” report all observers, 


‘is that the Sultan will not yield Prevesa.” This means that 


arranged by Sir Evelyn on his own authority, in pursuance of 1 Z i ; 
. 2 t to Sir G. Colley, <k theh oll 1e will not obey the Conference of Berlin, but is not final 
oy ilnnndbale oe ae hed cctead Mutuha Ti} | evidence that he will not cede an endurable equivalent for the 


thought it inexpedient to act until he had seized Majuba Hill, 


territory then assigned to Greece. Meanwhile, the Greeks are 


it has b 1 by the Gover t at home. The ee 3 , 
a eee wo ie Coverenee a eee ; becoming impatient, and have called out their last reserves, 


terms offered to the Boers and those demanded by them are 
still entirely unknown, but there is an impression on the spot 
that peace will ultimately be made. The Boers are aware that the 
veinforced British army will be too strong for them, they are not 


and an impression begins to spread in Athens that there 
are Powers who are not in earnest in forcing an acceptable 
compromise,—who, in fact, see an opportunity in war. That 


has been our suspicion, from the moment it became clear that 


for a 1 aign, th t in har : 
ee canes Sone, Sey Ste Dot Te emneny eens Europe would not take the straight road to peace, namely, send 


themselves, and they probably dread the native risings which, 
when they are occupied, are always imminent. They may 
insist on another battle; but the British colonists, who are 
annoyed by the armistice, think they will not. 








The Armistice has caused great irritation in some quarters 
athome. The Tory Light Horse are especially angry, and on 
Tuesday and Thursday a perfect hailstorm of questions fell on 
Mr, Gladstone. Lord R. Churchill wanted to know whether the 
pledge to vindicate her Majesty’s authority in the Transvaal 
given in the Queen’s Speech had been fulfilled in the recent 
defeats at Laing’s Neck, Ingagana, and Majuba Mountain, or 
in Mr, Kruger’s declaration that nothing but independence 
would satisfy the rebels. Sir H. Tyler asked if there was any 
precedent for a British Government negotiating with its own 
subjects in arms, after three unsuccessfulengagements ; and Lord 
G. Hamilton, Lord E. Cecil, and Mr. Lewis all pressed for distinct 
statements as to the source from which the application for an 
armistice proceeded. Mr. Gladstone could not answer the ques- 
tions with perfect clearness, but stated that Government ap- 
proved the armistice, and had instructed Sir G. Colley to accede 
to one, if the Boers agreed to terms of peace. As we have tried 
to show elsewhere, all this irritation about the armistice is 
unreasonable. If we are prepared to accept any terms whatever 
short of unconditional surrender, the terms must be discussed, 
and fighting during the discussion is wanton waste of life. 
Under the circumstances of this war orrevolt,a demand for uncon- 
ditional surrender would merely mean a guerrilla war, protracted, 
probably, for years. The question of importance is not, there- 
fore, the method or moment of negotiation, but the basis of the 
negotiation itself, which is not affected by the armistice, or by 
any act Sir E. Wood of his own authority can sanction. 


The Portuguese Government has signed the Treaty ceding 
the district of Lorenzo Marques to Great Britain, in considera- 
tion of certain advantages to Goa; and though the ratification 








her fleet to Constantinople to enforce the decision of Berlin. 


There has been one gleam of political sunshine this week. 
The King of Ashantee says the “golden axe’ was sent out 
without his orders,—that he seeks peace, and never meant 
war. Whether that is the truth, or whether on reconsideration 
he shrinks from action does not matter, so long as he declines 
to invade. 


The second reading of the Peace Preservation (Ireland) Bill, 
—i.e., the Bill for disarming the people,—was carried at a rather 
early hour on Friday week, the Irish resistance collapsing 
rather suddenly. Mr. Parnell made a speech against it, which, 
from its rather faint and feeble tone, did much to accelerate the 
collapse. He regretted Mr. Dillon’s words expressing Mr. Dillon’s 
willingness to shoot as many of an evicting party directed 
against his own home as he could, and expressed his disapproval 
of them, while vainly trying to make them mean much less than 
they did mean. He was answered by Mr. Mitchell Henry, 
who boldly accused Mr. Parnell of attempting to prove that 
language uttered by members of the Land League was not to 
bear its ordinary meaning, and assailed him for his own advice 
to Irish tenants to commit “one of the most hateful and spite- 
ful acts that could enter into the mind of man, by rendering 
useless the land that was devoted to pasture,” before they gave 
it up to the landlord. Mr. A. M. Sullivan made a feeble attempt 
to defend Mr. Parnell, but the debate languished in the hands 
of disheartened men, and the Bill was read a second time, in a 
thin House, about nine o’clock, by a majority of 111 (145 
against 34). 

In Committee there have been during the week one or 
two “scenes,” especially on Tuesday night, when Mr. O’Don- 
nell got into a wrangle with the Chairman of Committees 
on his right to raise a new point of order, and was sus- 
pended,—informally, as some newspaper reports and some 
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Members (English as well as Irish) alleged, through the 
omission of Dr. Playfair to name him by name,—formally, 
as other newspaper reports and other Members of the House 
alleged. On the same night, Mr. Finigan elegantly remarked 
that he was glad to hear from the Treasury Bench even 
“ beastly bellowing,” after so long a silence, words which the 
Chairman compelled him to withdraw, but which he said he 
withdrew only upon the Chairman’s order, lest he should suffer 
the penalty of refusing to withdraw them; while Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor termed Mr. Forster the “ chief jailer of Ireland,” and 
was glad he had broken silence “for very shame, after the 
dirty work which he had been doing,” and was compelled to 
withdraw these words. We mention these last discreditable out- 
breaks only to show that there are Members whom the House 
might justly deprive for a season of the liberty of debate, 
when they use it in a manner so fatal to the dignity and honour 
of the Assembly to which they belong. The debates on the 
details of the Peace Preservation Bill have raised no point of 
interest, and are possibly by this time at an end. 


About twenty-three Irish arrests, under the warrant of the 
Lord-Lieutenant, have been made under the Coercion Act, a 
number not so large as was expected. Nor are any of the Irish 
Parliamentary party at present included. The persons arrested 
and sent to prison in Dublin are treated with great considera- 
tion, allowed to meet for some hours on every day, permitted 
the use of tobacco and of newspapers, and allowed to furnish 
their own meals. As yet, we have heard very little of evictions 
to be conducted under the protection of the Coercion Act, though 
in Kilkenny it is said that Captain George Healy has given 
notice to the tenantry on his estates of such evictions. Cer- 
tainly it is most undesirable that, in the interval between this and 
the passing of a new Land Act, the policy of eviction should 
be encouraged. The Irish landlords should be the last to 
push on that policy. It may serve their immediate interest ; 
but it will certainly do much to irritate the people, and still 
more to render the terms of the Land Bill more hostile to their 
interests than they would otherwise be. 


Myr. P. J. Smyth, M.P., has addressed a letter to the Land 
League at Tralee, in which he characterises the policy of Mr. 
Parnell’s party in no measured terms :—“ I am the advocate of 
a thorough measure of land reform, but in exact proportion to my 
desire to promote such reform is my detestation of the policy 
truly described by Mr. Mitchell Henry as stupid, irrational, 
almost insane, by which a just cause has been sacriticed and 
our country dishonoured. Coercion was courted, and it has 
come. The cléture was challenged, and it is there. Letter- 
opening was invited, and it is revived. Nationality was put 
aside. Would the best Land Bill in the world compensate for 
the disasters that an almost insane leadership has brought upon 
as? When I contemplate the political Moody-and-Sankeyism 
which appears to fascinate so many of our people, when I see 
Trishwomen, forgetful of the modesty that becomes their sex, 
and for which the women of Ireland have been heretofore cele- 
brated, turning stump-orators; when I read the imbecile 
counsels promulgated one day from public platforms and with- 
drawn the next, I hang my head for shame as an Irishman, and 
the question forces irresistibly itself upon me, whither have fled 
the pride the manhood, the virtue of our race. ‘ Non tali 
auxilio, nec defensoribus istis, tempus eget.’”’ That is something 
like outspokenness. If there were many Mr. Smyths, Mr 
Parnell and Mr. Dillon would be ciphers in Iveland,—as, 
indeed, one would have supposed that Irishmen would have had 
the sagacity to reckon them, but for the marvellous facts which 
stare us in the face. 


Mr. Parnell is doing his best for the Liberals in Coventry, by 
an address which he has issued to the Irish electors, entreat- 
ing them to vote for the Tory candidate, if only to defeat the 


Government which has passed the Coercion Bills. “I have no 
hesitation in saying that a Conservative Government would 
have been unable to impose coercion,—that their Land Bill 
would have been at least as good as that which is likely to 
struggle through the present Parliament.” Mr. Finigan and 
My. A. O’Connor left London, it is said, yesterday, to sup- 
port Mr, Parnell’s appeal to the Irish electors of Coventry, and 
we confess that we hope a good deal from that part-of the canvas 
for Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth’s cause. It will certainly 
vender the Liberals more popular in Coventry, and not im- 
probably gain them a few Conservative votes. Otherwise, the 





prospect of Mr. Eaton’s candidature is rather formidab] 
has immense local popularity in Coventry, where Pr r 
views are not a little popular. Sir U. Shuttleworth 
excellent Liberal, is hardly a Liberal whose Liber 
contagious as we should wish all Liberalism to be. 
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On Monday night, the Archbishop of Canterbury moved 
. . ‘ a 

address to her Majesty asking her to appoint a Royal ¢ . 
mission to “inquire into the constitution and working pre 
Ecclesiastical Courts, as created or modified under th Pubes 

: J ne Refo 
tion Statutes of the 24th and 25th years of Henry Vyyq - 
any subsequent Acts.” It did not appear very clearly from the 
Archbishop’s speech what he hoped that this Commisg; 
might result in. He had no intention, he said, of brin 
back “the Roman Mass, or any of the things characteristic of 
Rome,” but “ they were still anxious that there should be no 
undue want of toleration as to things which were perfe 
innocent, and which the folly of certain heated partisans might 
mistake “for a return to things as they existed before the 
Reformation.” Lord Oranmore and Browne made one of hig 
foolish speeches against the Commission, and the Bishop of 
Peterborough a very able one in its favour, on which we have 
said enough elsewhere ; but it is obvious that the chief use of 
the Commission is to gain time, and to obtain a fair excuse for 
stopping prosecutions against Ritualists till after the Commis. 
sion reports. Whenever it does report, unless a strong Ad. 
ministration be in office, and be willing to take the matter into 
its own hands, things will revert to their present confused cop. 
dition. 

A rather foolish memorial has been presented from certain 
laymen to the Archbishop of Canterbury, no doubt originated 
by Lord Shaftesbury, but signed by some very powerful Peers, 
the Dukes of Portland, Westminster, Abercorn, and others, the 
object of which is to “ protest against the toleration within the 
Church of England of any doctrines or practices which favour 
the restoration of the Romish Mass, or any colourable 
imitation thereof.” Of such a memorial, one can only say 
that its strength lies in its vagueness. If it means to 
ask that all that portion of our present Liturgy and 
Rubrics which favour doctrines or practices in any way allied 
to those of Rome should be erased, and others of a strictly 
Protestant character substituted, it should say so, and confess 
that it wants to pull the Church to pieces. But if it only 
means to say that no change in the present Liturgy or Rubrics 
favourable to Rome should be made, the answer is that no one 
has asked for anything of the kind. All that has been asked for 
is, that where congregations prefer a different ritual well within 
the meaning of our Rubrics, to the ordinary ritual, they should be 
allowed by Church law to have it, just as they are already per- 
mitted, if they will, to hear doctrines preached to them which 
are certainly much nearer to the prohibited line than the most 
Ritualistic ritual has ever been shown to be. 


The debate on Candahar in the Lords ended on Friday night 
in the expected vote against the Government, the numbers 
being 165 to 76. As the House of Commons and the country 
are on the other side, the vote is of no importance, except in s0 
far as it may be misinterpreted in Foreign States as a sign of 
division of opinion. We have noticed the speeches of Lord 
Beaconsfield and Lord Granville elsewhere, and need only say 
here that Lord Cranbrook made a long speech of the blatant 
kind, which does not read so good as its audience thought it; 
and thatthe Duke of Argyll spoke as well as a man could speak 
who had previously exhausted the whole subject. The result 
was an almost strictly party vote, only Lords Houghton, 
Waveney, and Brabourne deserting the Liberals, while 
the Marquis of Bath and Lord Chelmsford voted with 
the Government. A party vote in the Lords is always, 
and must always be, against Liberal policy, a fact which, but 
that the Peers usually efface themselves on important subjects, 
would have serious results. If such votes were often given, the 
expediency of continuing a House which can never be in accord 
with the people, except when the people is in a momentary 
mood of reaction, would become oue of practical politics. At 
present, the Land Leaguers interest the universe more than the 
Lords. 


It looks very much as if the late Government had made 
another unsuspected Secret Treaty with Russia. Mr. Charles 
Marvin, in his recent book on “ Merv,” declares that such @ 
Treaty is in existence—signed on May 31st, 1878—and binds 
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1 aunment never to extend the Russian frontier 
» — Mr. Errington questioned Sir Charles Dilke 
. 0 ater on Thursday, and was told that the “ statement 
aboot a cad correct ;’” but that the case concerned the late 
quoted ws who “ gave the explanations which seemed to them 
— ossible.” He could “add nothing as to the confidential 
— ies between the late Government and the Russian 
ad without authority from both parties.” That is 
pre a il it may be supposed such an agreement exists,— 
eo vvating fact, when it is remembered how bold and brave the 
a eeieanenl was considered for guaranteeing Asia Minor. 
= burglar having given his word to leave the house alone, the 


oble policeman solemnly promised never to leave off watching 
n 


the door ! Pe ee eee ae 7S 
Prince Bismarck has brought forward his long threatened 


lan for depriving the German Parliament of its right to vote 
sonal Budgets. By a Bill introduced on Tuesday, and sup- 
ported by all his agents, the elections are made quadrennial, 
instead of triennial, and the Government may propose Budgets 
‘or two years, and abstain from calling Parliament when no 
Budget is to be voted. It is suggested that Parliament may be 
called for other purposes, but this is inconsistent with the 
alleged object of the Bill, which is to relieve the pressure ou 
Members who sit in both the German and the Prussian 
representative bodies. The effect will undoubtedly be to 
relieve Prince Bismarck of control, and the Liberals are 
resisting him with all their energy. The balance of power, 
however, remains with the Centre, that is, the Catholics, and 
their leader, Herr Windthorst, announces that he shall support 
the Bill, as far as Budgets are concerned, though he wishes 
Parliament to meet for other purposes. ‘That is understood to 
he an offer to accept the whole measure, if concessions are 
made about the Falk Laws. 


‘The French correspondents all report an effort made by M. 
Gambetta to convince M. Grévy that the serutin de liste is 
preferable to the serutin d’ arrondissement, and therefore to per- 
suade his Ministers to support the measure. M. Grévy, it is 
said, refused, urging that he was guardian of the Constitution 
ag it stood, and asking why a method of election which had pro- 
duced such an excellent Republican Chamber, should be set 
aside. The Constitutional argument is not worth much, Reform 
Bills being within the Constitution; but the President’s ques- 
tion is almost unanswerable. M. Gambetta, however, persists, 
and the papers are busily engaged in exaggerating the dispute 
into a struggle between the two Presidents. It appears, however, 
by the latest accounts, that the question will betreated as “open,” 
by the Cabinet, Ministers voting as they please, and the Depu- 
ties will probably be decided by their constituents. Personally 
they do not like the change, which deprives them of local ad- 
vantages, and makes it possible for party managers to leave 
out their names. pata 

We regret to have to record the death of Mr. James Spedding, 
the most enthusiastic and learned of all the editors of Bacon, 
who was run over by a hansom cab,—the approach of which, 
ywing to his deafness, he did not hear,—near Curzon Street, on 
Saturday, and died in St. George’s Hospital of erysipelas, 
resulting from the injury, on Wednesday last, in the seventy- 
first year of his age. He was one of those accomplished men 
who really devote their lives to the study of a great author, 
and so provide the materials for judging him as he had never 
been judged before. Whether Mr. Spedding’s “Life and 
Letters of Bacon” has really redeemed Bacon in any essential 
degree from the stain with which Macaulay’s famous essay 
branded him, we are quite unable to judge. But it is certain 
that very few men taking so favourable a view of Bacon as Mr. 
Spedding did, would have put together all the facts of his 
life with so impartial and painstaking a desire to get at the 
exact truth, whether supporting his own view or otherwise. 
It was in the genuine spirit of the Baconian induction that 
Mr. Spedding arrayed the facts upon which Bacon himself 
must be judged. 

The Local Government Board in Ireland is showing a very 
uarrow and partial spirit in its dealings with the Limerick Board 
of Guardians. The Limerick Board of Guardians many months 
ago agreed to spend a good deal on the Female School build- 
amending at the same time that that school, which 


ings, recon 





contains only a single Protestant, should be put under the care 
ofa Sister of Mercy. This proposal was moved by a Pro- 


in Afghanistan up to March, 1880.” 





testant and seconded by a Protestant, aud carried unanimously 


by the Board of Guardians. The Inspector of the Local Govern- 
ment Board was well aware of the intention of the Board of 
Guardians to put the school under the care of a nun, when he 
approved the additional expenditure on buildings proposed. 
But now that that expense has been incurred, the Local 
Government Board in Dublin come in, and refuse to let the 
Female School thus enlarged be put under the care of a nun, 
alleging that this proposal violates the principles of unsectarian- 
ism. And yet in Ulster there are many Union Schools con- 
taining even a majority of Catholics, but instructed solely by 
Protestant teachers, a condition of things in which the Local 
Government Board see no sort of violation of unsectarian princi- 
ples. Asingle Protestant child, whom the Limerick nuns would 
be absolutely forbidden to proselytise or to teach religion at all, 
is to prevent all the Catholic girls in Limerick getting the sort 
of training which Protestant and Catholic Guardians alike 
regard as the most satisfactory for them, while scores of 
Catholic children in Ulster are placed under the training of 
Protestant teachers with the full consent of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and in absolute confidence that there will be no 
attempt to interfere with their religious principles. 
ascendancy in Ireland dies hard. 


Protestant 


Lord George Hamilton should write one more letter to the 


Daily News in relation to his controversy with “Ignotus.” He 
had stated in his letter to the Daily News of March 1st that 
“* Tenotus’s’ accounts of Lord Lytton’s objects and intentions ” 
were “a compact mass of falsehood,” and this on the faith of 
a man who spoke “with a full knowledge of all Indian corre- 


spondence, both public and confidential, relating to our policy 
To all plain minds which 
have studied the correspondence lately laid before Parliament, 
Lord Lytton’s minute of September, 1878, amply confirms the 
strongest statements of “ Ignotus,” and makes it simply unin- 
telligible how Lord George Hamilton can have branded them as 
“a compact mass of falsehood.’’ That they are not “a com- 
pact mass of falsehood,” but, whether absolutely and literally 
accurate or not, at all events just such a statement of the facts 
as most people who had read the new Blue-book would have 
given, is now plain to all persons, except, perhaps, Lord George 
Hamilton. That Lord George Hamilton would deliberately 
say what he believed to be false, no reasonable man would for 
a moment suppose. But the principles on which certain mem- 
bers of the last Tory Government, especially when dealing with 
Indian or Foreign affairs, characterised certain statements as 
true or false, are so entirely obscure, that we do think Lord 
George Hamilton would do a public service by explaining 
publicly whether or not he had Lord Lytton’s minute in mind 
when he wrote as he did, and if he had, how he reconciles that 
minute with his very bewildering as well as very sweeping 
and violent language. 


General Colley’s report on the battle of Laing’s Neck was 
published in the Gazette of Friday. It is a simple, clear, and 
obviously truthful narrative. General Colley says he considered 
himself bound to advance, in order to save Pretoria and Pot- 
chefstroom, and that he chose the route by the Neck, instead 
of by Wakkerstroom, as being the shorter. He believed that 
if he could carry and hold the topmost point of the Neck, which 
is a small plateau of about 1,000 yards, he should possess the 
key of the position, and it was to this point he directed the 
attack. It nearly succeeded, the 58th Regiment actually reach- 
ing the brow, but the enemy were too numerous and the fire 
too hot, and the 58th fell back in perfect order, and fighting the 
whole way, marched back to the foot of the hill, and reached their 
old “ position in as good order and with as erect and soldierly a 
bearing as they marched out,” though most of their leaders, down 
to the colour-serjeants, were killed or wounded. General Colley 
recounts numerous acts of heroism—Private Godfrey and Band- 
boy Martin, for example, refusing, under a heavy fire, to leave 
two wounded officers—and bears this testimony to the general 
conduct of the troops :—-‘ The behaviour of the men on the line 
of march, in camp, and before the enemy, has been all that 
could be desired, and deserves special mention. The amount 
of crime has been almost wil, and on the day that the column 
marched against the enemy there were only two men sick in 
hospital.” General Colley says the Boers fought with great 
courage and determination, advancing to meet the troops; and 
they treated the wounded with great humanity. 


Consols were on Friday 994 to 995. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY SITUATION. 


T must, we think, be evident to the whole nation that the 
Irish Land Leaguers have done more than even they in- 
tended to do. They have not only shown us the weak side of 
our Parliamentary system, and how enemies of that system 
may so use it as to expose its impracticability, but they have 
compelled us to see that even without reference to intention- 
ally hostile manipulation, much of our political machinery is 
obsolete, and most of it very clumsy; in a word, that, in the 
interests of the whole nation, we must diminish the proportion 
of influence now conceded in the House of Commons to the 
constituent elements of the nation, and condense in many 
ways the free-play hitherto permitted to the arbitrary action 
of individuals. Every one sees that “urgency” debates 
cannot be, and ought not to be, the principal remedy for 
the evils from which we are suffering ; first, because “ urgency ” 
can only be obtained when the two great parties agree, and 
is no remedy at all, therefore, for any exigency in relation to 
which they differ ; next, because urgency rules really do cramp 
free discussion very seriously, and therefore very mischievously 
in all cases where there is no intentional obstruction to be 
feared ; and lastly, because it cannot be pretended that there 
is urgency for half the measureson which it is most desirablethat 
a decision of some kind should be nevertheless arrived at. It 
may be admitted, for instance, that no one of twenty questions 
which ask for settlement is really “ urgent,” and yet that if a con- 
siderable proportion of these twenty questions do not get con- 
sidered and settled somehow, the arrears of legitimate business 
will accumulate so fast that avery great many will become urgent 
in a very short time. Suppose any man of business put off 
doing everything that was not “urgent ” day after day,—how 
soon would he not find himself under a pressure of work, not 
only urgent but clamorous? That seems to us the condition 
of the House of Commons. It has put off settling a great 
deal of its less urgent business so long, that measures are 
becoming urgent which it would be most mischievous to 
deal with under “ urgency” rules, and which, indeed, could 
not effectually be so dealt with. 

There are, then, three classes of changes which need making 
in the ordinary work of the House of Commons, that is, for 
business with relation to which it is neither possible nor 
desirable to vote “urgency.” The first change is that to 
which we referred last week. The House should be en- 
couraged, and if necessary, impelled by public opinion, 
to remove from the way of its ordinary debates all deli- 
berate obstructors of public business,—and this can only 
be done by habitually investing the Speaker with greater 
general authority over the order of the House, so that any 
Member who is pointed out by the Speaker as an impediment 
to business-like debate, should be suspended for the Session 
from all share in such debates, but should be allowed, as Mr. 
Dillwyn proposes, to perform his duty to his constituents by 
taking part, if he chooses, in the Divisions,—that being a por- 
tion of his duty by which, in spite of his desire to obstruct, 
he cannot prejudice the deliberate and legislative efficiency of 
the House of Commons. This would be a great step gained 
in the direction of restoring the debates of the House of 
Commons to their former business-like character, and of giving 
back to the majority the rightful influence of a majority. 

But even if that were done, it would not be nearly enough. 
It is clear that the growing interest of the Democracy in 
the details of politics, and the growing disposition cf 
average Members of Parliament to prove to their con- 
stituents their capacity and zeal in their service, is yearly 
multiplying the number of perfectly legitimate questions, per- 
fectly legitimate motions, perfectly legitimate speeches, so 
that, quite apart from anything like obstruction, the demand 
upon the attention of the House of Commons is far greater 
than it is possible to meet. For this excess of work there 
are two great remedies, and we believe that both might be 
applied, and applied with the best possible result. The first of 
these remedies is the one indicated by Mr. Gladstone, and known 
to be included in one of the great reforms contemplated by the 
Government, the County Government Bill. It is, namely, the 
delegation of a good deal of local business now requiring 
Imperial legislation to the County Boards which that Bill 
would establish. Undoubtedly, in this way Parliament would 
be relieved of a good deal, not only of its most irksome busi- 
ness, but of that part of its business for which it is least fit. 





Decentralisation for business of this kind is one of th 
pressing of the needs of the day; and, undoubtedly 
would introduce a sort of home-rule which all he. 
of the United Kingdom equally need and equally deci, 
even this would not be enough. Experience shows by: 
ill as Parliament does this kind of work, and coulda 
is the time wasted upon it, it is yet not in this kind of — 
that fatal delays and procrastinations of public heal 
usually occur. It is in passing through Committee not re 
Bills, but Imperial measures affecting very wide-spread _ 
interests,—in passing through Committee such seamaall . 
those affecting Merchant Shipping, or Bankruptcy, or Natio 1 
Health, or Army or Navy Discipline,-—that the reall fatal 
loss of public time occurs. i 

Now, why should not a considerable number of these de arte 
ments of public business be put under the same sida of 
economical administration as that of Education? Wh 
should it be unnecessary to pass all the details of an 
Education Code through Parliament, and yet necesgar 
to pass all the details of a Merchant Shipping Cody 
through Parliament? Why should it be unnecessary for. 
Parliament to determine directly those subjects, for proficienc 
in which the State will make or refuse grants to a school 
or those ports from which the State will admit or refuse 4 
cargo of live-stock, and yet necessary for Parliament to 
determine directly on what conditions bankrupts are to be 
granted or refused a certificate exempting them from further 
liability for debt, or the terms on which a railway company is 
to be given power to make a new line? Of course, in 
neither case is the authority of Parliament,—if it chooses to 
exert its authority,—really challenged. If Parliament expresses. 
itself dissatisfied with some of the provisions of the Education 
Code, or some of the Orders of Council as to the admission of 
cattle, the Department immediately modifies its requisitions, 
and so no regulations which have not received either the tacit 
or the express sanction of Parliament gain the force of law, 
But why should not the same elastic system be applied to a 
good many other departments of public business now regulated 
solely by statute? Is it not certain that for the most part the pro- 
cess of passing a long and difficult consolidating statute through 
Committee is one of the most difficult and dangerous, one of 
the most haphazard and the most time-wasting, in the 
world? Is it not just this which has prevented a great reform 
in the Criminal Code? Parliament literally cannot find the 
time to pass a new Criminal Code through the Legislature. 
And why should it be compelled to find the time? Is there 
any duty in the world for which Parliament is less fitted? 
No doubt, there are certain great principles which ought 
to be determined directly by Parliament, and can only be 
determined authoritatively by Parliament. But why should 
not these be determined by debate in the usual way, 
and the embodiment of these in a complete Criminal 
Code left to experts,—their work receiving the Legis- 
lative sanction, just as alterations in the conditions of 
the Education Department’s rules, receive Legislative sanc- 
tion, so soon as they have lain for a certain time on the table 
of both Houses, without being challenged and disapproved? 
It seems to us that this is a principle capable of very con- 
siderable extension, even to strictly Imperial business, busi- 
ness which, could not be delegated to any sort of local 
Board, which could only be settled at the centre of our politi- 
cal system, and yet could in general be much better defined 
and worked-out in detail by the permanent staff of a depart- 
ment, than by the miscellaneous criticism of the Houses of 
Lords and Commons. 

We hold, then, that over and above the Rules adopted in the 
case of “ urgency,’—rules which can only apply to that part 
of the business of the House on which the vast majority of the 
House are fully agreed,—we need three reforms ; the first, 
one giving the Speaker power to silence for the Session, in 
the interest of the whole nation, any Member who appears to 
be purposely paralysing the efficiency of ordinary deliberation 
and debate, though the power of voting may well be left to 
Members thus silenced ; the second, a decentralising measure, 
putting off on local Assemblies local business for which the 
Houses of Parliament are not competent; the third, a measure 
taking out of the field of specific statutory enactment a con- 
siderable portion of the provisions now so determined, and sub- 
jecting them to the determination of the proper administrative 
authorities,—their decisions not, of course, to have the force 
of law till they have been formally submitted to both Houses 
of Parliament, and have not been challenged, or, if chal- 
lenged, have been confirmed. With these three great changes, 
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—————— . . . 
Commons would have its hands again untied, 
* ce more the powerful Assembly which, ham- 
os is by deliberate Obstruction, and overburdened with 
op work for which it is extremely ill-fitted, it has for 
the present certainly ceased to be. 


and 





THE ARMISTICE IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


HIS fuss about the Armistice which Sir Evelyn Wood 
has concluded in the Transvaal is surely very unreason- 
We cannot agree with those Radicals who maintain 
that Great Britain is wholly in the wrong in its quarrel with 
the Boers, or those who imagine it our duty to hand over 
this great State, with its 800,000 blacks, all more or less grate- 
fal for British interference, to a minute caste of farmers, in 
numbers not half as numerous as the landlords of Ireland, 
and in principles far more oppressive, without guarantees or 
effective checks against a practical slavery. We understand, 
therefore, and sympathise with sensitiveness about the terms 
to be granted to the Boers, but we cannot see the objec- 
tions to an armistice. On the face of the admitted facts, 
the Government have always offered, if the Boers would give up 
their resistance and admit the Queen’s authority, to inquire 
into the grievances alleged, and if possible to grant terms 
which will prevent their recurrence for the future. To save 
time, they sent to Sir George Colley a sketch of the outside 
limit of those terms, and had he followed usual precedents, he 
would, while forwarding to the Boer leaders the views of 
her Majesty’s Government, have abstained from further opera- 
tions. He was not, however, bound to do this, negotiations often 
proceeding without armies halting, as, for instance, in the Austro- 
German war,and he made his rushand failed. Sir Evelyn Wood 
thereupon continued the negotiations, accompanying them, 
apparently at the instance of the friendly President of the 
Free State, with the grant of an armistice for eight days, 
rendered necessary by the distance between the Boer forces 
and the insurgent Government? Where is the humiliation in 
that? There may be any amount of humiliation in the terms, 
bat where is the humiliation in suggesting that while the 
terms are being considered, no more lives should be thrown 
away; or in other words, that English soldiers should not be 
shot, because Mr. Kruger was some way off Laing’s Neck? 
Suppose the terms are unconditional surrender. Would the 
Tories refuse to cease firing while they were being discussed ? 
If they would, they are anxious for fighting for its own sake, 
and without any reference to the objects of fighting,—an 
utterly immoral state of mind. The Boers are not pirates, to 
be sunk when a chance offers, as enemies of the human race, 
of whom the world is well rid; but at the worst, insurgents, 
misled partly by patriotism and partly by selfishness, who 
have fought fairly, according to all the laws of war, in the open 
field. If they want to leave off fighting, they are entitled to 
be heard as to their conditions; and whether the suggestion 
to leave off came from them, or from us, or, as we believe, 
from a recognised friend of both sides, does not signify a straw. 
What the Government wants is the terms for which it is fighting, 
not the embitterment of the quarrel by unnecessary killings of 
people against whom, if they will accept those terms, we have 
no grievance. The Tories say the Boers are rebels; but if 
they are, their case drops to the ground, for it is certainly not 
the Queen’s business to kill her subjects merely to avoid hear- 
ing what they have got to say. They should be heard, even 
if they are all killed afterwards. As for military honour, it 
should be protected, like civil honour; but who ever heard of 
4 repulse in a skirmish involving military honour? On that 
theory, there can never be a pacification, for if we lose, we 
must fight till we win, and if the Boers lose, they must fight 
till they win, and so the war must last until one of the two 
parties is exhausted or exterminated. Statesmen cannot con- 
duct affairs in that way. They fight for certain adequate 
objects, and if those objects can be gained by a halt in the 
fighting, they halt. Bismarck would halt, if by halting he 
could gain all he wanted ; and that is, at all events, the theory 
of these negotiations. And he would be eager to halt, if by 
halting he could improve his military position, which is pre- 
cisely Sir Evelyn Wood’s case. He loses nothing for his 
beleaguered garrisons, for he sends them the eight days’ food ; 
and he gains the Opportunity of bringing up his reinforce- 
ments, whose advance he refused to delay. If the negotiations 
end in peace, he saves lives; and if they end in war, he is in 
the precise position as to his resources for storming Laing’s 
eck which he would have preferred. How could he have 
acted more wisely ? 


able. 








It is the terms which are important, not the halt arranged 
for their discussion; and of the terms no one outside the 
Cabinet and its agents knows accurately anything, except that 
they do not involve a simple regrant of independence. That 
would be a breach of Lord Kimberley’s pledge that the rights 
of the natives should be guaranteed, and would be a concession 
to armed resistance fatal to the authority which it is necessary 
that the Home Government should possess throughout South 
Africa. But if the Boers desire to make the Transvaal a free 
colony on the model of the Cape Colony, there is no objection 
to that, for the Crown would retain its supremacy and its 
right of vetoing all legislation tending towards slavery. This 
was the original Boer demand at the time of annexation, 
which they thought was conceded, and the concession of 
which, in fact, if we understand Lord Kimberley’s 
speeches, was promised, but never acted on, in view of 
their growing hostility. It is, moreover, a solution of 
which they must have thought, for they are always ex- 
pressing readiness to enter a South-African Federation. If, 
again, they propose to retreat into Reservations not occupied 
by natives, there to govern themselves, leaving such portion 
of the Transvaal as the Government may insist on in British 
hands, we see, as we have repeatedly said, no objection either. 
We do not want the Boers’ vast plains merely as territory, and 
though there may be a clamour about “ weakness,” a war 
which ends in a cession of territory claimed by those who in- 
habit it is not a campaign that has failed. The force already 
on its way is irresistible, and Great Britain has no need, in 
conflict with a people so few, to stand upon punctilios. Beyond 
this, however, we shou!d not willingly go, the suggestion of a 
Protectorate, mooted in some quarters, appearing to us to in- 
volve an abandonment of the native cause, for the sake of 
avoiding a difficulty or a contest, which in such a cause we 
ought to undertake. A Protectorate may mean anything, from 
a claim as vague as that of England and France on Egypt, 
to rights as definite as those which we once exercised in 
the Septinsular Republic; but if it means anything less 
than effective authority to protect a population which has 
fallen into our hands, and is willing to remain there, its estab- 
lishment would be a direct dereliction of duty. Whether with- 
in these strict limitations peace can be made we shall know 
in a few days; our general impression is that it can not, that 
Mr. Kruger thinks independence possible, and will induce his 
countrymen to risk one more conflict; but his associates may be 
more reasonable than himself. They must know that they 
eannot succeed, they can hardly be anxious for the fatigues of 
another flight beyond the Limpopo, and they will be greatly 
influenced by the news that their natural sea route through 
Lorengo Marques has fallen into British hands. They were 
financially ruined in the effort to use that route, and now, if 
they cease to be British subjects, it has passed away for ever. 
It is possible that, trusting Sir Evelyn Wood as they do, 
reasonable terms may be arranged; and if so, to reject the 
chance rather than suspend for eight days.a possibility of 
operations which we had no means of commencing, would have 
been sulky childishness. British honour is deeply concerned, as 
well as British interests, in the right settlement of this Trans- 
vaal quarrel; but there is no honour in postponing policy to a 
desire for revenge for a repulse accidentally suffered in per- 
fectly fair fighting. How many times have we offered amnesty 
and redress of grievances, even to undoubted rebels, which the 
Boers cannot be honestly said to be ? 


LORD BEACONSFIELD AND LORD GRANVILLE ON 
CANDAHAR, 

7 E want to be done with discussions on Candahar almost 
\ as much as we want to be done with the province 
itself, but it is impossible to pass over such a speech as that in 
which Lord Beaconstieli on Friday week prematurely ended the 
debate. Lord Beaconstield was, during his recent reign, in an 
unusual degree the head of the Administration. He settled 
the broad lines of its policy. He acted as its direct interpreter 
abroad. He could and did explain to the country what it in- 
tended, with a force so great that the clearest facts were con- 
stantly distrusted, in face of his words. When he declared 
that he was seeking a “ scientific frontier,” his followers refused 
to consider further what was being done in Afghanistan, 
though we were at the moment forcing the demand for a Resi- 
dent at Cabul, which led to all the subsequent misfortunes,— 
that is, were insisting on a condition with which no question 
of frontier had anything to do. When he declared that he 


} had brought back “ peace with honour” from Berlin, all Tories 
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broke into frantic applause, though the ink of the Secret 
Agreement, or surrender, with which peace had been pur- 
chased was hardly dry. He must have known and assented to 
the general line of action about Candahar, and might have 
been expected in the final debate about it to have given at 
least one weighty argument for its retention. Towards the 
close of his speech he attempted one, and to what does it 
amount? To this,—that Candahar is not very important to 
India, but as England has always been taking strong places 
all over the world, and so diminishing the need for exertion 
at the centre, therefore we should keep Candahar, whether it 
is a strong place or not. In a passage which, in its genuine 
eloquence, its flash of insight, and its astounding confusedness 
about detail, deserves to be quoted in every history of his 
leadership, he declared :— 

“] had myself believed that even if we abandoned Candahar, we 
should still be able to retain our Indian Empire. I do not think that 
it is absolutely essential to us. There are several places which are 
called the keys of India. There is Merv. I do not know whether 
that place has yet been taken by the Russians. Perhaps the First 
Lord of the Admiralty will be able to inform us. (Laughter.) 

The Earl of Northbrook: It is not a seaport. (Renewed laughter.) 

The Earl of Beaconsfield: No, it is not a seaport. Still, there is 
Merv ; then there is a place whose name I forget; then there is Ghazni ; 
then there is Balkh ; then Candahar. My opinion is that, though such 
places may not be essential to us, yet that I should regret to see any 
great military Power there,—I should look upon such an event with 
regret, and perhaps with some degree of apprehension ; but if the 
great military Power were there, 1 trust we might still be able to 
maintain our empire. Bat, my lords, the key of India is not Herat 
or Candahar. ‘The key of India is London. The majesty and 
sovereignty, the spirit and vigour of your Parliament, the inex- 
haustible resources, the ingenuity and determination of your people, 
—these are the keys of India.” 

Lord Beaconsfield’s vitriolic scorn for the babblers of his own 
party, who are always talking of this or that place in the desert 
being the “ key of India,” is only surpassed by his contempt 
for the geography of the region in which he has spent some 
twenty millions, half of it to be drawn from the British tax- 
payer. He remembers Ghuznee because Ghuznee and its great 
sovereign, Mahmoud the Ghuznavide, are celebrated in the kind 
of pictorial history he knows ; but he half thinks Merv may be on 
the Caspian, he cannot remember the name of Herat, he quotes 
Ghuznee before Balkh, though he wants to adhere to the geo- 
graphical series ; and finally he lights on Candahar, which his own 
Ministry, in their treaties, in their despatches, in their speeches, 
had, till they wanted a place to make a show of as something 
purchased with the lost lives and millions, treated as of no 
account, Lord Lytton, in particular, declaring it worthless to a 
safe frontier. Lord Beaconsfield sees the whole truth, the 
cardinal fact that if Russia threatens India, London, and not 
Calcutta, must fight St. Petersburg ; he knows nothing whatever 
of any details, but still he says ‘retain Candahar. You have 
strong places everywhere, why not one more? It will lighten 
the pressure on the centre. Why it should lighten it, he 
neither knows nor cares. He does not even pretend to show 
that Candahar is or can be what Metz, say, is toGermany. He 
does not try to prove that a province cut off from India, as 
the Duke of Argyll said, by a desert and a defile, can be a 
“strong place ’’ in the true sense of the word, but compares it 
to Gibraltar, with which we are in direct water connection — 
always the easiest connection for Britain—and for the rest, 
only ridicules the notion of expense. Candahar will pay be- 
cause the Punjab paid, which is like saying that an estate in 
the Shetlands must pay because an estate in the Lothians 
pays so well; and Sir Henry Norman’s calculations are 
“helter-skelter estimates,” the fact being that among the 
great servants of the Indian Government, Sir Henry is 
notorious for a pedantic and over-minute exactitude as to 
details, which comes out especially in the conclusive Memoran- 
dum of which Lord Beaconsfield thus contemptuously disposes. 
The truth is, the late Premier knows nothing of the matter, 
and wants to know nothing, facts being as inconvenient in 
geography as in history. He said he would not go into the 
past, but then went into it for half an hour, and gave the Lords 

an account of the earlier transactions which is absolute ro- 
mance. This is not the place for the work, but there is not 
aline in his account of Lord Northbrook’s attitude which could 
not be disproved. Among other extraordinary statements, he 
affirms that his Government disapproved Sir Neville Chamber- 
lain’s Mission, and that this was what he referred to when he 
told Count Schouvaloff that Lord Lytton had forced his 
hand. Where is the evidence of the disapproval? Does 
it consist in this,—that from that day to this, every Mem- 
ber of the late Government in every speech has justified 


has instanced its repulse (which was imaginary 
that Shere Ali intended to propitiate Russia and insult G 
Britain. Lord Beaconsfield was asked by the Duke of 
three times over, in the most pointed manner, what Lord 
meant when he told the Ameer that Busia “1 ond Lytton 
: . : a8 Teady to joj 
England in absorbing Afghanistan, but he evaded re ? Join 
Lord Lytton, the latter even taking the very unusal ae 
waiving his right of reply on the whole debate. Had th : 
been another secret negotiation, or did Lord Lytton invent " 
statement to frighten a prince whom General Roberts > 
two English infantry regiments, one of them “ very lea be 
brushed off his throne? ‘The latter supposition is Incaalil 
but then why was the negotiation concealed from pe 
Granville, as in his speech he openly complains ? ° 
Nor can we wholly pass over Lord Granville’s smashi 
reply, which, owing to the bulk, and, for most people tedin 
of the debate, has excited little public attention. Apart ee 
its merit as a declaration of policy, the speech contain 
mixture of humour and sagacity which might haye delighted 
Sydney Smith, and, if it were only read, would ¢q 
conviction to minds hopelessly wearied with Asiatic 
geography and prophetic strategy. The Tories are always 
menacing us with Russian intrigues at Cabul, and demandiy, 
that they be unmasked. “ Well,” says the Foreign Secret 
“you sent our cleverest diplomatist, Sir L. Cavagnari, {9 
Cabul, and he learned nothing, not nearly so much as psi 
despised Native Envoys,” and now, “ how is the occupation of 
Candahar to prevent secret intrigues going on at Cabul ?” The 
Tories declare that even if Russia does not intend to conquer 
India, she does intend to make its possession difficult and 
expensive, whenever she wants to create an Asiatic diversion, 
Well, says Lord Granville, she succeeds, whenever we step 
beyond the frontier. ‘I have before stated, with no want of 
respect for Russia, that I do not admit that Russian statesmen 
and diplomatists are soeminently superior to those of all other 
countries in Europe. I do not often believe in diplomatic 
successes—they are very often hollow and dangerous; 
but of all the diplomatic successes I ever heard of, that of 
Russia in Afghanistan is the greatest. Without sending any army, 
without spending £1,000, by the mere mission of a General 
at an opportune moment, they drained us of £20,000,000 and 
lost us all sorts of valuable lives, and they threw Afghanistan 
into a state which was absolutely contrary to that which our 
Government professed it to be their great object to maintain.” 
That is exactly what Russia can do at any moment, if we re 
tain Candahar. She has only to look at Herat, or tell her 
vassal at Teheran to look, and we shall spend millions, while she 
remains sardonically quiescent. ‘ Are there no better ways,’ 
asked Lord Granville, “of spending £2,000,000 a year in 
strengthening our military position,’ than “ in retaining and 
fortifying an out-of-the-way place, lying 400 miles from 
the frontier of our Indian Empire?” And he finished 
up in his way, with a “little story,’ which we venture 
to say is the most perfect description yet given of the 
whole “policy” of Lord Lytton with respect to Candahar: 
—*{[ remember a noble friend of mine who fell overboard 
from his yacht. Dreadful anxiety followed, and the boat was 
ordered to be lowered. Before it could be done, his dog— 
magnificent Newfoundland dog—jumped into the sea. The 
sailors cheered. In three minutes the dog triumphantly brought 
back to the vessel, not my noble friend, but his cap, which was 
the first thing he had been able to find. I cannot help think 
ing that my noble friend the late Viceroy has acted the part 
of that noble and intelligent animal. His whole policy fell 
into the water, he jumped in, and laid hold of the first thing 
he could, which was the question of Candahar.” If the dog 
had been decorated, and the sailors required to pay for the 
perpetual regilding of the cap, the illustration would hare 
been as complete as it is now felicitous, 


) a8 Proof positive 


MR. GLADSTONE’S TROUBLES. 


ERE not Mr. Gladstone the most patient of mem— 

man who gives to doctors’ orders, for instance, the 

most implicit obedience, and will not refuse even to wearé 
skull-cap on their dictation, in spite of the natural insurgent? 
of the human spirit against such an infliction,—instead 
being, as Tory rumour will have it, the most irritable ati 
excitable of men,—how he would fret under the vanols 
calamities which threaten to destroy the efliciency of bi 
exceptionally strong Administration! It is not only the Irish 
difficulty, nor only the Obstructionist difficulty, though thes 








the Mission, has quoted it as proof of our friendliness, and 





may be said to be clearly the chief troubles, especially ca 
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sidering that they appear to = a pg Ny. be se - 
ry Liberal disposition which ought to have minimise 
that v0 wee the known intention of the Government to deal 
Se ireland. But putting aside these two chief thorns in the 
justly by ‘chiefs so rankling that they elicit and even stimu- 
flesh, 28 a ner Ki ritude, } h has happened 
the higher kind of fortitude, 1ow much has happene 

jate ch looks like pure accident, since the Administration was 
pa formed, to hamper its movement and destroy its prestige. 
Mo say nothing of Mr. Gladstone’s own fever and his serious 

ato lh poth coming at the most critical period of critical 
Sesiete, and not in vacation-time when they would have 
aanee mparatively insignificant, there have been the famous 
Bradlaugh incident, to waste time and fritter away force 
in the “golden hours” of the new Parliament; the great 
conn at Maiwand, to complicate our sufficiently critical 
Afghan difficulties ; the reckless and dangerous “ Basuto war,” 
which the Colonial Office was quite helpless to prevent ; the 
sudden desertion of France from the Greek policy which she 
herself had initiated; the outbreak in the Transvaal, with its 
succession of grave catastrophes brought on us by the rash- 
ness of the General in command ; and finally, all the financial 
complications which the terrible Afghan expenditure and these 
new South-African embarrassments have Brought down upon 
us, When you consider that this list of troubles comprehends 
none but secondary calamities, and that they are all of them 
utterly insignificant compared with the sullen obduracy of 
Ireland, and the chaos into which the Land League party have 
thrown the business of the House of Commons, it is hardly to 
be doubted that Mr. Gladstone, when he “ chews the cud of 
sweet and bitter fancies,” must find the bitter very much in 
the ascendant indeed. 

“Sweet are the uses of adversity,’ and it may be that 
they will prove so even to Mr. Gladstone’s Administra- 
tion. Assuredly, it has not begun its career in triumphal 
fashion at all. During the whole of this Session, nothing 
has been done, or even proposed, in which the predominance of 
a Liberal creed could possibly have been discovered, nothing 
which would not have been in strict keeping with the Tory 
policy, though the Tories, as Mr. Parnell justly sup- 
poses, would probably have vacillated more about it, 
and done it much less effectually. Nor do we say 
this as a reproach, It is of the very essence of 
the trial to Mr. Gladstone, that he has probably 
nothing in the world to reproach himself for in the pre- 
sent situation. De did not court either his own fever or 
his own fall. It was not his fault that an invidious theologi- 
cal test-question was raised at the very opening of his Admin- 
istration, to break the unity of his Scotch supporters. It was 
not his fault that General Primrose was left with insufficient 
force at Candahar to resist Ayoub Khan’s attack. It was 
hardly his fault that the Cape Colonists would disarm the 
Basutos, though it is barely possible that if he had sooner re- 
called Sir Bartle Frere, that great blunder might have been 
avoided. The French reaction against a spirited foreign 
policy was certainly not stimulated by him. The Transvaal 
disasters were, so far as the British Government is con- 
cerned, pure disasters, and nothing more,—due to the 
rashness of Sir George Colley, and to no other cause 
whatever. Yet all these things, operating together, and 
operating simultaneously with the heavy expenditure which 
many of them have caused, and with that sullenness of Ireland 
and that deliberate obstructiveness of the Land Leaguers which 
brought the Legislature almost to a standstill, have undoubt- 
edly tended to produce an effect of failure and hopelessness in 
many minds, hardly equalled since the ‘Great Eastern’ stood 
Immovable on the stocks, and refused to stir an inch towards 
the waters of the Thames. 

Mr. Gladstone, however, is a very patient man,—takes doc- 
tors’ orders even when they send him round the island in a 
Donald Currie ship in the middle of a most grievous Irish 
crisis, or keep him lying newspaperless on a sofa at home 
during political mutinies of the most serious kind, with an 
obedient resignation which is ever the most signal mark of 
real strength. And we do not doubt that in the midst of all 
these troubles—nay, even when Mr. Gladstone sees, what, 
perhaps, troubles him as much as anything, the year’s sur- 
plus vanishing, and more than vanishing, in all sorts of 
unprofitable expenditure,—he calmly reminds himself that 
» did not come back to power to make a grand reputation, 
ol re-cue the nation from the worst and most dolorous 
Plight into which cross incompetence had ever yet plunged it ; 
and further, that though the plight ie bad far beyond even 


the more motive for grappling with it with all his force. If he 
can defeat obstruction,—if he can prove no more than the 
radical injustice of the Irish hatred for England,—if he can 
relieve the agriculturists of both countries of an intolerable 
burden,—why, as for the petty calamities which rain down 
upon him, they will but add to the severity of his trial 
and to the merit of any such incomplete and partial vic- 
tory as is alone to be hoped for under the conditions of 
the case. Admit, if you will, that the great majority with 
which Mr. Gladstone came into power raised hopes far above 
any achievement which is as yet at all within reach; that 
it seems a sad waste of force to be frittering away that 
majority on defeating the conspiracy of a knot of incapable 
Irishmen, and extinguishing the expenses of most unnecessary 
and miserable wars, which ought never to have been waged ; 
admit all this, and admit even that, so far as we can look 
forward now, the Administration which promised so much is 
likely to use up half or three-quarters of its intrinsic force, in 
counteracting an invisible friction of which we had never 
estimated the intensity ; nay, suppose that this Administration 
effects nothing tangible but to pave the way for another 
Administration,—whether Conservative or Liberal,—that shall 
start with fair prospects, and avoiding carefully the ostentatious 
mischief-making of the last Government, shall not be over- 
weighted with any of the special calamities of this,—that shall 
start, say, with an Ireland pacified, if not contented, and a House 
of Commons reorganised and fairly disciplined to work it can 
really do,—will not that itself be a great achievement,—an 
achievement of the very greatest, considering the weltering 
confusion of the past. and even the present? Mr. Gladstone, 
we are sure, would think so. Mr. Gladstone, we are sure, 
would think it no mean thing if, though his great majority had 
carried very few of the reforms with which he hoped to dis- 
tinguish his Administration, he had successfully grappled with 
the first serious attempt to paralyse the House of Commons, 
and though not the first, yet far the most serious of many 
attempts to sever the tie between Great Britain and Ireland, 
and to turn the latent heat of the misunderstandings between 
the two countries into an avowed and acknowledged rivalry of 
hatred. 





MR. JOHN STUART MILL’S IRISH PROPHECY. 


E desire to call the immediate and the special atten- 
tion of all politicians in this country to a pamphlet 
just issued by Messrs. Longmans, which otherwise they might 
pass over. It is less than fifty pages long, and reprinted with- 
out alteration from a brochure written by John Stuart Mill 
thirteen years ago, but it contains more wisdom on the Irish 
Question than all the library which since 1880 has been issued 
on the subject. Mr. Mill, it should be remembered, though 
on some points a Radical of an advanced type, was on others 
a decided Conservative, advocating very strong and even re- 
pressive government. Upon all Indian questions, we should 
class him with the older school, who intend and defend govern- 
ment from above; and on Irish subjects he was no extremist. 
He deprecated Home-rule, as leading inevitably to separation ; 
and he rejected separation, as nearly certain to lead to per- 
petual war :— 

“Too much bitter feeling still remains between England and the 
United States, more than eighty years after separation; and Ireland 
has suffered from England, for many centuries, evils compared wit! 
which the greatest grievances of the Americans were, in all but prin- 
ciple, insignificant. The persevering reciprocation of insults between 
English and American newspapers and public speakers has, before now, 
brought those two countries to the verge of a war; would there not 
be even more of this between countries still nearer neighbours, on 
the morrow of an unfriendly separation ? In the perpetual state of 
irritated feeling thus kept up, trifles would become causes of quarre!. 
Disputes more or less serious, even collisions, would be for ever liable 
to occur. Ireland, therefore, besides having to defend herself 
against all other enemics, internal and external, withont English 
help, would feel obliged to keep herself always armed and in readiness 
to fight England. ..... To England, the necessity of being always 
in a state of preparation against Ireland would be comparatively a 
less inconvenience, becanse she ulready has to maintain, for defence 
against foreigners, a force that would iu general suffice for both pur- 
poses. But Ireland would have to create both a fleet and an army ; 
and after all that could be done, so oppressive would be her sense cf 
insecurity, that she would probably be driven to compromise her 
newly-acquired independence, and seek the protection of allianecs 
with Continental Powers.” 

Even if none of these things happened, they would be expected 
to havpen, and the consequent tension would lead eith 

perpetual and hostile watchfulness, or, and more probably, ta 
desperate efforts for the reconquest of the island by force of arms. 








What he had anita; F 
Mw he had antic ipated, there is on that account only so much 


Mr. Mill, therefore, was no Nationalist and no Home-ruley, 
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and yet he held that unless the British Government and people 
were prepared for a “revolutionary” measure in regard to 
land-tenure, a formidable movement for separation was 
speedily inevitable. If our readers will remember that he 
wrote the following words thirteen years ago, they will acknow- 
ledge that, apart from his reputation as thinker, a man of 
such forecasting sagacity on the special subject has a claim to 
be heard :— 


“ There was a time, perhaps, when even such small measures as 
that of securing to tenants a moderate compensation, in moncy or by 
length of lease, for improvements actually made, and abolishing the 
unjust privilege of distraining for rent, might have appeased or post- 
poned disaffection, and given to great-landlordism a fresh term of 
existence. But such reforms as these, granted at the last moment, 
would hardly give a week’s respite from active disaffection. The 
Irish are no longer reduced to take anything they can get. They 
have acquired the sense of being supported by prosperous multitudes 
of their countrymen on the opposite side of the Atlantic. These it 
is who will furnish the leaders, the pecuniary resources, the skill, the 
military discipline, and a great part of the effective force, in any 
future Irish rebellion; and it is the interest of these auwiliaries te 
refuse to listen to any form of compromise, since no share of its 
benefits would be for them, while they would lose the dream of a 
place in the world’s eye as chiefs of an independent republic. With 
these for leaders, and a people like the Irish, always ready to 
trust implicitly those whom they think hearty in their cause, no accom- 
modation is henceforth possible which does not give the Irish peasant 
all that he could gain by a revolution—permanent possession of the 
land, subject to fixed burthens. Such a change may be revolutionary, 
but revolutionary measures are the thing now required. It is not 
necessary that the revolution should be violent, still less that it 
should be unjust. It may and it ought to respect existing 
pecuniary interests which have the sanction of law. An equiva- 
lent ought to be given for the bare pecuniary value of all mis- 
chievous rights which landlords or any others are required to 
part with. But no mercy ought to be shown to the mischievous 
rights themselves; no scruples of purely English birth ought to 
stay our hands from effecting, since it has come to that, a real re- 
volution in the economical and social constitution of Ireland. In the 
completeness of the revolution will lie its safety. Anything less 
than complete, unless as a step to completion, will give no help. 
There has been a time for proposals to effect this change by a gradual 
process, by encouragement of voluntary arrangements; but the 
volume of the Sibyl’s books which contained them has been burned. 
If ever, in our time, Ireland is to be a consenting party to her union 
with England, the changes must be so made that the existing genera- 
tion of Irish farmers shall at once enter upon their benefits. The 
rule of Ireland now rightly belongs to those who, by means consistent 
with justice, will make the cultivators of the soil of Ireland the 
owners of it; and the English nation has got co decide whether it 
will be that just ruler, or not.” 


Every syllable of that prophecy has turned out literally true, 
and now this very month, almost this very week, England is to 
have what John Stuart Mill believed to be her last chance of 
binding Ireland firmly to herself. If this revolutionary reform 
was not granted, he believed that there would exist in Ireland 
a condition of chronic insurrection, which would be ultimately 
successful, partly because every enemy of Great Britain all 
over the world would aid Ireland, but principally because the 
English democracy would never consent to rule the Island as 
Russia rules Poland, avowedly and permanently by naked force, 
unscrupulously applied up to the point of constant slaughter :— 


“The prophets who, judging, I presume, from themselves, always 
augur the worst of the moral sentiments of their countrymen, are 
already osseverating that, whether right or wrong, the British people 
would rather devastate Ireland from end to end and root out its in- 
habitants, than consent to its separation from England. If we 
believe them, the people of England are a kind of bloodhounds, 
always ready to break loose and perpetrate Jamaica horrors, unless 
they, and their like, are there to temper and restrain British brutality. 
This representation does not accord with my experience. I believe 
that these prophecies proceed from men who seek to make their 
countrymen responsible for what they themselves are burning to 
commit; and that the rising power in our affairs, the democracy of 
Great Britain, is opposed, on principle, to holding any people in sub- 
jection against their will. The question was put, some six months 
ago, to one of the largest and most enthusiastic public meetings ever 
assembled in London under one roof,—‘ Do you think that England 
has aright to rule over Ireland, if she cannot make the Irish people 
content with her rule?’ and the shouts of ‘No!’ which burst from 
every part of that great assemblage will not soon be forgotten by 
those who heard them. An age when delegates of working-men meet 
in European Congresses to concert united action for the interests of 
labour, is not one in which labourers will cut down labourers at other 
people’s bidding. The time is come when the democracy of one 
country will join hands with the democracy of another, rather than 
back their own ruling authorities in putting it down. I shall not 
believe, until I see it proved, that the English and Scotch people are 
capable of the folly and wickedness of carrying fire and sword over 
Ireland, in order that their rulers may govern Ireland contrary to the 
will of the Irish people. That they would put down a partial out- 
break, in order to get a fair trial for a system of government bene- 
ficent and generally acceptable to the people, I readily believe ; nor 
should I in any way blame them for so doing.” 


We are not so sure of our countrymen, who, once inflamed, 


have in them a frightful capacity, not for er 
slaughter; but that point is of no importance 
this, that to be forced into such a position aa 
England a conscription, militarism dominant 

a 5 nt, and the perma. 
nent brutalisation of her people. If Ireland is to be 
manently hostile and yet subject, she must be gove ita 
military law,—that is, held down by a garrison of at Ste 
thousand men, always ready for action, a number which, - 
out Irish help, we could only raise by conscription It = 
be avoided, at any cost, and in Mr. Mill’s opinion the onl ve 
of avoiding it was to settle the Land Question once for all, | 
Irish lines,—that is, upon principles almost exactly in es. 
with those summed up in the “ three F.’s.” Here js Mr se 
plan :— — 

“What is wanted in Ireland is a Commission to examin 

farm which is let to a tenant, and commute the present vag 
a fixed rent. But this great undertaking must not drag it o 
length through generations, like the work of those other Conan ae 
The time is passed for a mere amicable mediation of the State be 
tween the landlord and the tenant. There must be com as 
powers, and a strictly judicial inquiry. It must be sete 
in each case, as promptly as is consistent with due investigati 
what annual payment would be an equivalent to the landlord for re 
rent he now receiveg (provided that rent be not excessive) ani ik 
the present value of whatever prospect there may be of an nena 
from any other source than the peasant’s own exertions. This anneal 
sum should be secured to the landlord under the guarantee of ~ 
He should have the option of receiving it directly from the national 
treasury, by being inscribed as the owner of Consols sufficient to yield 
the amount. Those landlords who are the least useful in Ireland 
and on the worst terms with their tenantry, would probably acce ‘ 
this opportunity of severing altogether their connection with ee 
Irish soil. Whether this was the case or not, every farm not farmed 
by the proprietor would become the permanent holding of the exist 
ing tenant, who would pay either to the landlord or to the State the 
fixed rent which had been decided upon ; or less, if the income which 
it was thought just that the landlord should receive were more than 
the tenant could reasonably be required to pay. The benefit, to 
the cultivator, of a permanent property in the soil, does not 
depend on paying nothing for it, but on the certainty that 
the payment cannot be increased; and it is not even desirable 
that, in the first instance, the payment should be less than a fair 
rent. If the Jand were let below its value, to this new kind of copy: 
holder, he might be tempted to sublet it at a higher rent, and live on 
the difference, becoming a parasite supported in idleness on land 
which would still be farmed at a rackrent. He should, therefore, 
pay the full rent which was adjudged to the former proprietor, unless 
special circumstances made it unjust to require so much.” 


It is not necessary, as matters stand, to give the landlords the 
enormous bonus which a State guarantee would involve, and 
we do not doubt that, had Mr. Mill lived till 1881, he would 
have waived this part of his scheme; but most undoubtedly, 
had he so lived, had he tested the Irish opinion of to-day, 
had he seen the men whom the Irish popular vote has recently 
sent up, had he watched the Civil War within Parliament 
called the Obstruction struggle, he would have declared that 
the time of grace was rapidly passing away, that English 
statesmen were called on for a supreme effort, and that if 
they could not make it, Britain must choose either to separate 
from Ireland, or to spoil its own future by the determination 
to sacrifice everything to holding the Island down by force. 
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THE LAST MOVE IN THE RITUAL CONTROVERSY. 


‘'T is a distinct, though not perhaps a very great, gain that 

a Royal Commission should be appointed to consider the 
constitution and working of the Ecclesiastical Courts. We are 
not, indeed, of opinion that the real stress of the situation lies 
in the character of the Courts which have to determine Ritual 
questions. On the contrary, we believe that any conceivable 
Court would have given identical or similar dissatisfaction, if 
it had had to pronounce on the same subject-matter. Let us 
suppose that the Court of Final Appeal had been composed 
entirely of Bishops, and that this Court had had to define 
what vestments the Ornaments Rubric directed the Clergy to 
wear, is it probable that such a tribunal would have said that 
the vestments in question were those in use in Ritualist 
churches? The Bishops, sitting as a Court of Final Appeal, 
would have been in this difficulty. The Ornaments Rubric, 
whatever its meaning may be, and whatever may have 
been the intention of its framers, is in form imperative, 
not permissive. Consequently, whatever vestments the 
Court had decided to be contemplated by it would have 
been the only vestments recognised by law. Every 
clergyman who did not wear them, after the judgment 
of the Court had been pronounced, would have been techti- 
cally a law-breaker. The forbearance of the other party in 
the Church might have availed to save him from prosecution, 








but he would have felt that at any time that forbearance 
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‘ht come to an end, and he would have to take his choice 
= n putting on a chasuble and putting off his benefice. 
-pagerte say that no arguments, however cogent, would 
It 4 induced an Episcopal Court to pronounce a judgment 
eae would have had this result. So long as the Ornaments 
Rubric could by possibility be construed as imperative, they 
would have imported into it a prohibition of vestments. 
his is an example of the kind of Court which would have 

‘ven identical dissatisfaction. Let us next suppose that the 
Court of Final Appeal had been the Court of Queen’s Bench 
or the Court of Common Pleas, how would its judgment have 
been received? Ritualists sometimes say that the meaning 
of the Ornaments Rubric is so unmistakable, that a Lay Court 
not influenced in any way by considerations of policy could 
not possibly have gone wrong about it. We have never been 
able to convince ourselves that the meaning of this un- 
lucky Rubric is quite so clear as High Churchmen think, because 
to take this view is to cast a slight upon the ingenuity of its 
framers. It is as certain as anything can well be that if the 
authors of the Rubric had meant it to be unmistakable, they 
would not have given it the form they actually did give it. Itis 
almost an insult to the Revisers of the Prayer-book in 1662 to 
suppose that if they had wished to say precisely what garments 
the Clergy were to wear, it would have been beyond their 
power to do so more intelligibly than by a reference to a 
former Prayer-book, which had been disused for a century. 
Wher, instead of directing the clergyman to wear asurplice or a 
chasuble, they directed him to wear what he would have been 
bound to wear if he had lived in the second year of Edward 
VI, and had been guided in his choice of vestments by the 
authority of Parliament, they did so, we imagine, because 
they wished to leave it doubtful what they really meant 
him to wear. If so, their desire has been abundantly 

atified, Assuming, however, that the Rubric is as un- 
mistakable as Ritualists suppose it to be, and that the 
Court of Queen’s Bench would undoubtedly have decided 
the Ridsdale case in a sense opposed to that in which 
it was decided by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, what would have been the result? Not identical 
dissatisfaction to that which the actual judgment created, but 
certainly similar dissatisfaction. The Evangelical Clergy 
would simply have changed places with the Ritualist Clergy, 
and though, as we have said, the English Church Union might 
have been more tolerant than the Church Association has 
shown itself, it would have been a toleration essentially tem- 
porary. The Evangelicals would not have been contented 
to stay in the Church of England on sufferance. They would 
have agitated for an alteration in the law quite as vigorously 
as the Ritualists have agitated for it, and they would certainly 
not have obeyed the law pending its alteration. 

The real difficulty about Vestments is not the obscurity 
of the Ornaments Rubric. It is the fact that there are 
in the Church of England at this moment two ex- 
treme types of clergymen and two extreme types of con- 
gregation, one of which is fully determined not to wear or 
endure the wearing of vestments, while the other is equally 

determined not to forego them, or endure that they shall be 
foregone. Accidentally, one of these types appears as the 
breaker of the law, and the other as its observer. But if the 
action of the Court of Final Appeal had been different, the 
parts would have been interchanged. We have no idea as to 
how many Low-Church clergymen there are who would 
have gone to gaol rather than appear at the altar in the 
garb of a Roman Catholic priest, but we feel sure that there 
aremany. If Ritualists and Low-Churchmen are to be com- 
prehended within the same Church, something more is wanted 
than an unambiguous rubric. It must be a rubric which is 
unambiguous in a particular sense,—a rubric which leaves no 
doubt as to its intention to permit two distinct kinds of 
itual to exist and to be in use side by side. We are glad to 
see that on this point we are in agreement with the Bishop of 
Peterborough. “The only and natural course,” he says, 
“would be to come together and say,—This law is very am- 
biguous, it is disputed very much; let us agree to a new law; 
let the law be broad and tolerant, let it embrace, if necessary, 
everything which can fairly be embraced within the limit of 
the institution.” This is precisely the solution for which we 
have so long been contending. We have never believed, any 
more than the Bishop, in government by “ connivance.” 
Connivance and toleration have nothing in common. Con- 
nivance means that the authorities are to wink at breaches 
of the law. Toleration means that the law is explicitly 
to recognise more than one type of ritual. When, there- 


fore, the Bishop of Peterborough attacks “ingenious de- 
vices for the Clergy giving legal services in the morn- 
ing, and illegal services in the afternoon; or legal services 
in the afternoon, and illegal in the morning,” he is fighting 
not only men of straw, but men of straw who have never 
existed, save in Episcopal imaginations. Toleration, we repeat, 
means toleration by law, and toleration by law is the only 
solution which can bring the Ritual controversy to a peaceable 
end. When, however, the Bishop of Peterborough further 
declares his disbelief in “the government of the Church by the 
caprice of congregations,” we are not quite clear what he 
means. Let us suppose that this broad, tolerant, and within 
reasonable limits all-embracing, Rubric has been adopted, and 
that two or more distinct types of ritual have been formally 
recognised as of equal legality in English churches, how is it 
to be determined which of these alternative types is to be in use 
in a particular church? Not by the caprice of the congregation, 
says the Bishop of Peterborough. But is the caprice of the Clergy 
any more admirable than the caprice of the congregation? If 
by caprice the Bishop means choice, that choice must be exer- 
cised, either by the incumbent of the benefice, or by the congre- 
gation of the church. Both kinds of service are legal, but both 
cannot be used at one and the same time, and it must rest 
with some one to say which service shall be preferred. Con- 
sidering that the service exists for the congregation, and not 
the congregation for the service, it seems only decent to give 
the congregation at least 2 veto on the introduction of a ser- 
vice to which they have not been accustomed. We are not 
claiming for them any right of authorising disobedience to the 
law, but when the law has on this point been brought into 
harmony with facts, we do claim for them a right of saying 
that if a ritual to which they are entirely unaccustomed is to 
be introduced, it must be at hours at which they are not 
ordinarily in church, or in a “chapel of retreat” which they 
will be under no obligation to attend. 

We have said nothing about the actual subject-matter with 
which the Royal Commission is to deal, because the benefit of 
the appointment of such a Commission is simply that it will keep 
things simmering. It is not to any modification of the Ecclesias- 
tical Courts that we look for help in the present difficulty. It 
is not the jurisdiction that is really objected to, but the way in 
which the jurisdiction has been exercised ; and this jurisdiction 
cannot be exercised so as to ensure peace in the Church of 
England, so long as the duty of the Ecclesiastical Courts is to 
prescribe a uniform service for use in Ritualist and Low-Church 
congregations. How can two walk together, except they be 
agreed? We are not sure that there is any satisfactory answer 
to this question, but if there is, we are sure thatit must be,— 
by agreeing to differ. 





THE MOROSE SIDE OF CARLYLE. 

NHE impressive book which has just appeared, and which 
will paint such a picture of Thomas Carlyle for all 
generations to come as even Titian, in that “ stinted and diffi- 
cult painter’s language” of which Chalmers spoke to Carlyle, 
never could have painted, is not one that will, on the whole, 
present what we can call a favourable view of him. It isa 
picture with almost a permanent scowl on it. What we mean is 
this,—that atone of moroseness runs through the whole tenor of 
the “ Reminiscences,” except only the cordial and glowing 
portion devoted to the delineation of Carlyle’s own family. 
If Carlyle ever admired any one genuinely, it certainly 
was Edward Irving. The most pathetic, and also far the 
most poetical passage he ever wrote, is the conclusion of his 
short essay on Irving’s death in “The Miscellanies ;” and all 
through this new picture of Irving, you see the genuine love and 
admiration of the man struggling with the grudging spirit 
which prevailed so curiously in all Carlyle’s estimates of his 
contemporaries. But yet the reminiscences even of Irving 
are not what one desires. It is not so much the express criticisms 
passed on him, which are very likely true, but the self-withholding 
attitude of mind in which they are passed, and still more the 
enormous preponderance of Carlyle’s own figure in the whole of 
the sketch nominally devoted to his friend. You can hardly read 
a page without feeling that Carlyle was always mentally com- 
paring his own powers to Irving's, and, in spite of his hearty 
anathemas on the world’s praise, feeling something of the 
bitterness of the difference between the world’s appreciation of 
him and its appreciation of Irving. And that Carlyle should 
have felt this at a time when he himself had become so famous, 


and Irving's fame was just lapsing intoa tralition, seems tous 
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to show in a painfully emphatic form that grudging, ungenerous, 
peasant side of him, which forces itself quite unexpectedly upon 
the reader throughout these reminiscences. This is not a plea- 
sant thing to say of a really great man, so recently dead. But, 
except the marvellously graphic genius everywhere present,—a 
graphic genius all the more astounding, when we remember 
that Carlyle was already seventy-two when the earliest of 
these reminiscences, except that which concerns his father, was 
written,—this is the chief feature of the book. And this 
morose criticism, though so freely poured out as it is, never 
seems to be painful to him. The gall mingled with his 
appreciation always reads as if it were the most satisfactory 
part of it to the writer. There is a cruel sort of gusto in 
the acrid touches, from which one shrinks. But it is right 
to say that this has absolutely no application to Carlyle’s 
sketch of his own family. More profoundly affectionate and 
reverent painting than that of his father, mother, and sisters, 
has never been given to the world. That is the only part of the 
“ Reminiscences ” which raises Carlyle in our estimation; but if 
that stood alone, it would raise him greatly. 

To illustrate what we mean when we say that this book 
betrays a profound and almost intolerable deficiency in charity, 
—nay, more, in the respect for charity, in the wish to foster 
charity,—on Carlyle’s part, let us extract his very powerful 
picture of Irving’s schoolmaster, Adam Hope, one of the finest 
bits of painting, and, if true, one of the most painful; but, 
whether true or not, one of the most expressive of the radical 
deficiency in Carlyle to be found in the whole book :— 


“One of the circumstances of Irving’s boyhood ought not to be 
neglected by his biographer—the remarkable schoolmaster he had. 
‘Old Adam Hope,’ perhaps not yet fifty in Irving’s time, was all along 
a notability in Annan. What had been his specific history or employ- 
ment before this of schoolmastering I do not know, nor was he my 
schoolmaster except incidentally for a few weeks, once or twice, as 
substitute for some absentee who had the office. But I can remember 
on one such occasion reading in Sallust with him, and how he read it 
and drilled us in it; and I have often enough seen him teach, and 
knew him well enough. A strong-built, bony, but lean kind of man, 
of brown complexion, and a pair of the sharpest, not the sweetest 
black eyes. Walked in a lounging, stooping figure; in the street 
broad-brimmed and in clean frugal rustic clothes ; in his school-room 
bare-headed, hands usually crossed over back, and with his effective 
leather strap (‘ cat’ as he called it, not tawse, for it was not slit at all) 
hanging ready over his thumb if requisite anywhere. In my time he 
had a couple of his front teeth quite black, which was very visible, as 
his mouth usually wore a settled humanly contemptuous grin. ‘ Nothing 
good to be expected from you or from those you came of, ye little whelps, 
but we must get from you the best you have, and not complain of 
anything.’ This was what the grin seemed to say; but the black 
teeth (jet-black, for he chewed tobacco also to a slight extent, never 
spitting) were always mysterious to me, till at length I found they 
were of cork, the product of Adam’s frugal penknife, and could be 
removed at pleasure. He was a man humanly contemptuous of the 
world, and valued ‘ suffrages’ at 2 most low figure in comparison. I 
should judge an extremely proud man; for the rest an inexorable 
logician, a Calvinist at all points, and Burgher Scotch Seceder to the 
backbone. He had written a tiny English grammar latterly (after 
Irving’s time and before mine), which was a very compact, lucid, and 
complete little piece ; and was regarded by the natives, especially the 
young natives who had to learn from it, with a certain awe, the feat of 
authorship in print being then somewhat stupendous and beyond 
example in those parts. He did not know very much, though still a 
good something; geometry (of Euclid), Latin, arithmetic, English 
syntax. But what he did profess or imagine himself to know, he 
knew in every fibre, and to the very bottom. More rigorously solid 
teacher of the young idea, so far as he could carry it, you might have 
searched for through the world in vain. Self-delusion, half-knowledge, 
sham instead of reality, could nut get existed in his presence. He 
had a Socratic way with him ; would accept the hopeless pupil’s half- 
knowledge, or plausible sham of knowledge, with a kind of welcome. 
‘Hm! hin! yes;’ and then gently enough begin a chain of inquiries 
more and more surprising to the poor pupil, till he had reduced him 
to zero—to mere non plus ultra, and the dismal perception that his 
sham of knowledge had been flat misknowledge, with aspice of dis- 
honesty added. This was what he called ‘making a boy fast.’ For 
the poor boy had to sit in his place under arrest all day or day after 
day, meditating those dismal new-revealed facts, and beating ineffec- 
tually his poor brains for some solution of the mystery and feasible 
road out. He might apply again at pleasure. ‘I have made it out, 
Sir” But if again found self-deluded, it was only a new padlock to 
those fastenings of his. They were very miserable to the poor peni- 
tent, or impenitent, wretch. I remember my father once describing 
to usa call he had made on Hope during the mid-day hour of in- 
terval, whom he found reading or writing something, not having 
eared to lock the door and to go home, with three or four bits 
of boys sitting prisoners, ‘made fast,’ in different parts of the 
room; all perfectly miserable, each with a rim of black worked 
out round his eye-sockets (the effect of salt tears wiped by knuckles 
rather dirty). Adam, though not cat-like of temper or in- 
tention, had a kind of cat-pleasure in surveying and playing 
with these captive mice. He was a praise and glory to well- 
doing boys, a beneficent terror to the ill-doing or dishonest blockhead 
sort; and did what was in his power to educe (or educate) and make 





available the net amount of faculty discoverable in each and 
firmly the known from the unknown or misknown my those 
heads. On Irving, who always spoke of him with mirthfyy in 
he had produced quietly not a little effect ; prepared him well foc 
triumphs in geometry and Latin at college, and through Tite 
could always notice, overhung by such strange draperies aad! 
superstructures so foreign to it, something of that primeeyal baat? 
rigorous logic and clear articulation laid for him in boyhood } ot 
Adam Hope. Old Adam, indeed, if you know the Aunanites and }j 
will be curiously found visible there to this day ; an argumentati 
clear-headed, sound-hearted, if rather conceited and contentions 7 
of people, more given to intellectual pursnits than some of the 


neighbours. I consider Adam an original meritorious kind of 
and regret to think that his sphere was so limited.” = 


A finer sketch of a worse sort of schoolmaster for the aver; 

boy would be hard to produce. And one reads with unbounded 
regret Carlyle’s complete sympathy with that type of 
schoolmaster,—his honourable appreciation of it, as of some. 
thing noble and worthy of the Scotch genius. No doubt, quick 
and vivid boys might profit by the drilling of such a man, Bat 
how about the poor little wretches, “perfectly miserable, each 
with a rim of black worked out round his eye-sockets (the effect 
of salt tears wiped by knuckles rather dirty),” whom Adam 
Hope had “ made fast ?” We never read a more cruel picture, 
Socratic, indeed! Why, Socrates made the art of teaching to 
consist in delivering a boy of the truth, not in leading him ag 
far as the certainty of his own confusions, and then “ maki 

him fast.” A more painful testimony to the utter limitation 
of Adam Hope’s nature could not have been imagined, than 
that which Carlyle frankly gives as a sort of praise. Adam 
Hope, perhaps, did what he could, and never dreamt 
that patience and pity for a stupid boy’s confusions of 
mind was part of a schoolmaster’s duty. But that Carlyle 
should hold up such a type of fidelity as this to the admira. 
tion of the world, only shows how little he had in him of that 
open-heartedness which is the true teacher’s first qualification 
for his task. But indeed, Adam Hope’s limitations wer 
in great measure his own. He looked at the greater part 
of the world in much the same light; and was pleased 
best when he or any other of his heroes,—say, the narrow 
brute Friedrich Wilhelm, father of the great Frederick,— 
had “made fast” some of the suffering wretches under 
his dominion with even crueller fetters than those of 
Adam Hope. Carlyle hada grudge against the stupidity of 
the world, like his favourite schoolmaster, and looked on 
unpitifully at the discoloured, tear-stained rims round so many 
eyes. “ 'Tragic-ineffectual,” indeed, he would generally call the 
world. But the tragic side of it always seems in his pages to 
arouse in him a spice of grim satisfaction. No ineffectuality, 
no tragedy,—-no tragedy, no triumph ; that is the kind of im 
pression left on us after reading a considerable number of Carlye’s 
sketches. There is a gleam of triumph in all his black moods. 

No doubt, the excuse for a great deal of this atrabilionsness 
is the terrible dyspepsia from which Carlyle suffered,—a kind 
of dyspepsia probably far more trying to the temper thanit 
ever was to the constitution, and which acting on his sensitive, 
artistic temperament,—for that he had the intensely sensitive 
and jealous temperament so common in the artist, every page 
shows us,—produced results anything but favourable to his 
charity. At the same time, what we find such fault with, is 
not so much his grumpiness, as his obvious pride in his own 
grumpiness. He never seems to have thoroughly hated that 
grudging temperament of his, or desired to change his skin, 
if it were but permitted him to do it. He goes about witha 
secret pride in it, as of something that he hugged and treasured. 
One cannot read such a passage as the following, for example, 
and not feel how he treasures his grudge :— 

“TJ think it must have been the latter part of next year, 1833, 
when Jeffrey’s correspondence with me sputtered ont into some 
thing of sudden life again; and something so unlucky that tt 
proved to be essentially death instead! The case was this: we 
heard copiously in the newspapers that the Edinburgh people ina 
meritorious scientific spirit were about remodelling their old 
Astronomical Observatory; and at length that they had brought it 
to the proper pitch of real equipment, and that nothing was now 
wanting but a fit observer to make it scientifically useful and 
notable. I had hardly even looked through a telescope, but I 
had good strength in mathematics, in astronomy, and did 
not doubt but I could soon be at home in such an enterprise 
if I fairly entered on it. My old enthusiasms, I felt too, were 
not dead, though so long asleep. We were eagerly desirous 
of some humblest anchorage, in the finance way, among ou 
fellow-creatures ; my heart’s desire, for many years past and comings 
was always to find any honest employment by which one might regu 
larly gain one’s daily bread! Often long after this (while hopelessly 
writing the ‘French Revolution,’ for example, hopelessly of money 
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" m it), I thought my case so tragically hard : 
any other SS anaes nearly all the things I 
‘coal _ nar ol from the making of shoes up to the engineering 
have ever architecture of mansions as palatial as you liked, and per- 
Mt higher things of the physical or spiritual kind; would 
haps toe t il 80 loyally to do my task right, not wrong, and am for- 
=. tr any of them; see the practical world closed against 
hidden ot oe doors, and must stand here and perish idle!’ In 
we had wot into considerable spirits about that astronomical 
a word, oat fancied myself in the silent midnight, interrogating the 
i &e., with something of real geniality—in addition to 
at T considerations 5 and, after a few days, in the light, friendly 
_,. modesty and brevity, applying to my Lord-Advocate for 
tone, esc as the first or preliminary step of procedure, or per- 
ee oo wee virtually in his own appointment—or perhaps again (for 
paar forget), 1 wrote rather as inquiring what he would think of 
Iquie vowed to it? The poor bit of letter still seems to me un- 
po tianable aud the answer was prompt and surprising! Almost, 
~~ by return of post, I got, not a flat refusal only, but an angry, 
poh eof almost sbrill-sounding, and scolding one, as if it had been 
be a and an insolence in the like of me to think of such a thing. 
ve was intended, as I soon found, for his old Jermyn-street Secre- 
ates taciturn friend with the blear eyes) ; and it was, indeed, a 
ouvenience that the like of me should apply for it, but not a 
crime or an insolence, by any means. ‘ The like of me ?’ thought I, 
and my provocation quickly subsided into contempt. For I had in 
Edinburgh a kind of mathematical reputation withal, and could have 
expected votes far stronger than Jeffrey's on that subject. But I 
recived the thing to be settled, believed withal that the poor secre- 
tary, though blear-eyed when T last saw him, would do well enough, 
as in effect I understood he did ; that his master might have reasons 
of his own for wishing a provisionary settlement to the poor man; 
and that, in short, I was an outsider, and had nothing to say to all 
that. By the first post I accordingly answered, in the old light style, 
thanking briefly for at least the swift despatch, affirming the maxim, 
‘pis dat qui cito dat,’ even in case of refusal, and good-humouredly 
enough leaving the matter to rest on its own basis. Jeffrey returned 
to it, evidently somewhat in repentant mood (his tone had really been 
splenetic sputtery and improper, poor worried man) ; but I took no 
notice, and only marked for my own private behoof what exiguous 
resource of practical help for me lay in that quarter, and how the 
economical and useful, there as elsewhere, would always override the 
sentimental and ornamental. I had internally no kind of anger 
against my would-be gencrous friend. Had not he, after all, a kind 
of gratuitous regard for me, perhaps as much as I for him? Nor 
was there a diminution of respect, perhaps only a clearer view how 
little respect there had been !” 


plain inc 


In point of fact, all this panegyric on himself for being so willing 
todo any sort of routine work is hardly true. He had found 
work as a schoolmaster, and the ability to do it, but only decided 
that it was absolutely intolerable to him, and that he would 
undergo anything rather than continue it. Very likely he was 
right. He, like Adam Hope, had not the breadth of sympathy 
with ignorance and helplessness, necessary to aid young people 
into finding their own powers. But still Carlyle need hardly 
have lifted up his voice in such profound self-pity for the un- 
attainability of even routine work, when he had had plenty of 
such work in his hands, and had rejected it. He was clearly apt 
at finding grievances. He tells us, for instance, what a brilliant 
and interesting pupil he had in Charles Buller. But when 
Charles Buller and he are exiled for a fortnight to lodgings at 
Kew, for the better prosecution of the young man’s stuiies, 
Carlyle is irate and indignant :— 

“The only thing that did ever take effect was tlie shifting of 
Charles and me out to solitary lodgings at Kew Green, an isolating of 
us two (pro tempore) over our lessons there, one of the dreariest and 
uncomfortablest things to both of us. It lasted for about a fortnight, 
till Charles, I suppose privately pleading, put an end to it as intoler- 
able and useless both (for one could not ‘study,’ but only pretend to 
do it in such an element !)” 

This man of genius, who has taught us all to rectify our lives 
by diminishing our insatiable demand for happiness almost to 
zero, and being even thankful to get hanged, if that is what will 
best serve the purpose of Providence, was evidently no very 
stern practiser of his own principles, when even banishment for 
a fortnight to Kew with a brilliant and affectionate pupil was 
intolerable to him. 

We have, perhaps, said too much of the morose side of this 
gteat man. But it is not as a personal criticism that we 
attach to this weakness its chief importance. It is because 
this morose spirit enters so deeply into Carlyle’s view of the 
Universe, and of the government of God,—because it seems to 

us the true root of his rebellion against Christianity,—that we 
have called attention to his strange glorification of the per- 
secuting spirit,—not of course as applied to opinion, but as 
applied to incapacity and all rudimentary human powers,—and 
the depth to which this persecuting spirit coloured all his 
Personal reflections, 





TRIALS FOR COWARDICE. 

\ 7] E wonder if the discipline of an army, and therefore its 

chance of success, is much increased by making 
cowardice a statutory offence. Here is the case, the very cruel 
case, as itseems to the public, of Major Currie. This officer 
was accused of cowardice before the enemy at the battle of 
Maiwand, when Ayoub Khan’s Heratees drove General Burrows’s 
force back upon Candahar. He had been ordered, when the 
Ghazees came thundering down upon our ranks, to take his 
cavalry and charge them; and he did not obey, but after an 
interval not quite accounted for went off on some otherduty. His 
superior officer, who was, of course, after such a defeat not in the 
most judicial of tempers, thought he failed from want of courage, 
and he was brought to trial. Beyond, however, his superior’s 
opinion, a superior, we repeat, enraged by failure and the censure 
of the Government, there was no evidence to justify the 
accusation. It was shown that Major Currie, standing for three 
hours under a terrible artillery fire, behaved with perfect cool- 
ness and propriety ; it was shown that the charge ordered was 
impossible, the men having “ got out of hand,”’—that is, in 
plainer English, refusing to execute orders; and it was shown 
that the duty to which Major Currie betook himself was not ina 
place of safety. It would appear, in fact, that after bearing credit- 
ably asevere artillery fire for three hours—a fire which destroyed 
his troopers’ morale—Major Currie was ordered to charge, tried 
to execute his orders, found that his men would not obey, and 
turned to the next duty at hand, a duty, as hostile witnesses 
acknowledged, “ not without danger.” The Court accordingly 
stopped the proceedings and acquitted the prisoner, without 
calling on him for a needless defence. Major Currie, neverthe- 
less, unless a singularly lucky man—able, for example, to win a 
Victoria Cross by the men’s election, or to do some conspicuous 
deed of valour—will remain all his life under the kind of slur most 
heart-breaking to a soldier. He has been tried for cowardice, 
and long after the details of the case are forgotten, every 
enemy he has in the world will say that, in spite of the honour- 
able acquittal, there “must have been something in it.” That 
is a cruel position, and all the more so, because it is still very 
doubtful whether armies do gain by running the risk always 
involved in such trials. 

It seems, at first sight, foolish to doubt that it is advisable to 
make cowardice in armies a statutory offence, and to court- 
martial all guilty of it; but the question is not so easy as it 
looks. Undoubtedly, courage is the first of military virtues, 
being the one without which every other military quality be- 
comes absolutely valueless. An army of excellent soldiers, well 
disciplined, obedient to orders, and bright on duty, which ran 
away as soon as it was opposite the cannon, would be a use- 
less army, and want of courage is therefore a high offence. 
There is, too, no moral objection whatever to punishing it. The 
notion that cowardice is mere misfortune, that every man 
would be brave if he could, and that to punish him for not 
being brave is as unfair as to punish him for red hair or 
short stature, does not cover all the facts, especially in an army 
tilled with volunteers. In the very few cases in which a man 
is utterly unable to do his duty, cannot face the shot or make 
his legs obey him for a charge, he is, no doubt, the victim of 
a grave misfortune, for which he is or may be irrespon- 
sible, but then he is also usually a swindler of a very bad 
kind. Men so situated know themselves well enough, and 
have no more right to go on drawing their pay and enjoying 
their rank, than they have to malinger for a pension or to com- 
mit any other fraud upon the State. Nobody forces epaulettes 
on them, and they should either not take them, or pull them off. 
In the infinite majority of cases, however, as we have once 
before argued, “ cowardice” is nothing but acute selfishness, 
and the man, especially the educated man, who will not at a 
crisis perform a duty he has been paid for years to perform, 
just because he does not like getting hurt or dying unpleasantly, 
is at least as guilty as the man who disobeys orders from tem- 
per, or self-conceit, or stupid negligence. There is no moral 
reason why a future Major Currie, if as guilty as this par- 
ticular officer was innocent, should not be broke, or imprisoned, 
or even shot, if that conduces to the discipline of the Army. 
He has preferred his comfort to his clear duty, and 
must take the consequences. Our only doubt is whether 
the Army benefits by this particular form of charge, 
whether a trial for cowardice is not always a failure or an 
injustice, and whether it would not always be better to 
try a suspected officer for disobedience of orders or negli- 
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gence which you can prove, than for a motive which you 
can never prove, except in those painful cases in which no 
penalty except dismissal ought to be inflicted, those cases, in 
fact, in which cowardice is disease. There is great risk of 
horrible oppression in such trials, and very little good done. 
The man who can do his duty so far as courage goes, and will 
not do it owing to a selfish care for his skin, under the tre- 
mendous compulsion of opinion, so inexorable in all such cases, 
will see in a formal trial only a hope of rehabilitation, not 
an additional compulsion. The law does not make him more 
willing to obey it than his own conscience, or pride, or sense of 
honour does, but only suggests to him that cowardice is a 
“ military,” that is, a more excusable offence. It diminishes 
slightly, instead of increasing the terrible pressure of opinion, 
by enabling him to plead openly and publicly excuses or pallia- 
tions,—to make, in fact, a defence which leaves opinion uncer- 
tain. Every such trial lowers the honourable feeling, the very 
root of “tone,” in a regiment or an army, that courage is some- 
thing inherent in a soldier—something not produced, like disci- 
pline, by external compression, but like character in a civilian, 
or piety in a priest, welling up from within the individual or 
the society itself—something spontaneous, or, at all events, 
developed by the organisation itself, without help from laws. 

It may be said that this is not the opinion of experts, 
but is it not? Our impression is that the more experienced 
a General is, and the more successful, the less he likes 
trials for cowardice, the more he relies ou opinion, on en- 
couragement, or, in extreme cases, on his own power to 
compel the officer to leave. Read the Duke of Wellington’s 
extraordinary letter to Lord Mulgrave about the conduct of 
some artillerymen at Waterloo—it is printed in Gurwood, 
Vol. XLV., page 618—and see what he thought of the neces- 
sity of leaving such questions undiscussed, and relying on the 
chiefs of the Army. ‘Trials for cowardice are extremely rare— 
hardly known; and there is one curious instance, we believe, of 
an army going through a century of victory without them. We 
cannot speak quite positively, but we believe no such trial ever 
occurred in the East India Company’s Army. At all events, 
it is quite certain that for half a century they were discouraged, 
and that, whether from the Directors’ feeling that all their officers 
were their relatives or friends, or from their habitual attitude 
of mind as employers, rather than sovereigns,a system grew up 
without precedent in other armies. An officer guilty of 
clear cowardice was always, as we believe, but certainly in nine 
cases out of ten, “invalided,” declared incapable from physical 
causes, and sent away with a large pension, to a life which, in 
many cases was far worse than death, the unendurable life of 
the social outcast. That system would seem to the theoretic 
organiser of armies fatal, a system offering a premium on 
cowardice; yet in their career of a hundred years, the Com- 
pany’s officers were accused of every military offence except 
that. The “Queen’s men,” not lenient critics, accused them 
of negligence and obstinacy and want of power to govern, 
and talked of their men as undisciplined, and of themselves 
as far too independent, but not a whisper against their courage 
was ever heard. Under the most lenient discipline on that 
subject ever known, the fault of the Company’s officers was fool- 
hardiness. The illustration is a singular and effective one, 
and though we should not defend our view against any con- 
sensus of experienced military opinion, we venture to doubt if a 
public trial for cowardice is ever quite wise. If the man dis- 
obeys, shoot him. If heis slack under suspicious circumstances, 
tell him to go; but do not try him for what in ordinary cireum- 
stances can never be known, except to his God and himself. 
Opinion will lash him harder than any law can. 





THE ELLEN WATSON SCHOLARSHIP. 

HANDFUL of good people are trying to do a thing 

that is altogether unprecedented, and carries its own 
significance; they are endeavouring to found a Mathematical 
Scholarship in memory of a young lady. Miss Ellen Watson’s 
story is simple enough. She was the daughter of a schoolmaster 
at Reading. She was sent to school, not her father’s, and when 
there was an examination to pass, she passed it, when there was 
a scholarship to win, she won it. In 1876 or 1877 she astonished 
the authorities at University College, Gower Street, by asking 
permission to attend the classes for physics and mathematies. 
It was before women were admitted, and the privilege Miss 
Watson desired had previously been refused to two deserving 





and enterprising young ladies. The authorities were 
the Professors were amused, but somehow the difficult; 
were overcome, and a modest, sweet-faced girl of tre 
was seen taking her place among the advanced Pes 
of the opposite sex. With his cordial consent she attended th 
late Professor W. K. Clifford’s lectures © Appli : 
. rs i on pplied Mathe. 
matics,” and at the end of the session of 1877, to the surpri 
of her fellow-students and rather to the bewilderment da 
authorities, it was discovered that the young lady was far wan 
head of them all, and had won the highest 3i aries, . 
ahea ] on the highest possible distinction 
the Meyer de Rothschild Exhibition. Professor Clifforg Wes 
delighted. In the gentle girl who always listened with rapt 
attention to his lectures, he had discovered a brilliant youn 
mathematician. He made a speech at the distribution of prizes 
and in the course of it he said, “ Miss Watson’s proficiency would 
have been very rare in a man, but he had been totally unprepared 
to find it in a woman,” adding that “a few more students like 
her would raise University College to a status far Surpassing 
that of institutions twenty times as rich, and two hundred 
years longer in existence.” After attending University College 
Miss Watson went into the examinations of the University of 
London, where, after the changes regarding women effected in 
1878, she was among the first of her sex to pass the Bachelor 
of Science Examination in the first division. Then the old 
evil stepped in and asserted itself. She was not strong, — 
she had worked hard. All this time she had been giving 
lessons in mathematics in London, and studying in many 
directions, for she had wide sympathies and keen interests, 
Her health broke down, and finally, as a last chance, she was 
sent off to Grahamstown, South Africa. Even there she 
worked hard, and a clergyman, now in England, bears testi. 
mony to her industry, and the manner in which she made her- 
self beloved. She taught in a school, she wrote a paper on 
education for a South-African review, she wrote half-a-dozen 
others, which are still in MS., but will probably be published 
here,—and then the end came. Far away from home, of the direful 
disease that has gathered the brightest and the best, and for 
which no cure has yet been discovered, she died on December 8rd 
last, at the age of twenty-four years. To those who had 
known her personally, and loved her for her gentleness and 
simplicity, her death was a sad shock; while all those who had 
watched her career with interest and curiosity must have felt 
that a good worker, and possibly a great genius, had been lost 
to the world in Ellen Watson. 

Ten days ago, a handful of people gathered at the town house 
of Mr. George Palmer, the Member for Reading, to consider 
whether anything could be done to preserve a inemory so sweet, 
and to keep in mind an example so worthy to be remembered. 
It was a suggestive little meeting. In these days, there are 
women ready enough to think that recognition is still grudged 
to them, and that certain doors are still unfairly closed upon 
them. At this meeting, there were not many people, it is true, 
but they were representative. A dozen sympathetic letters 
from people interested in educational work were read, anda 
Committee, including some well-known names, was formed, and 
is likely to grow in size; and finally, it was agreed that if the 
the money could be raised, an annual Prize or Scholarship 
should be founded, bearing Ellen Watson’s name, to be com: 
peted for by future mathematical students of both sexes. 
Since the little meeting took place, another, which is likely to be 
a much larger one, has been convened for the 16th of this 
month. All this has been done to recognise not work, but the 
mere promise of work, not the achievements of genius, but its 
possession. And this girl never asserted herself, never talked 
in public, and was unknown outside the friendly circle that 
loved her, and the learned one that waited hopefully to see 
what she would do in the future. Even the Professors among 
whom she studied looked upon her genius as a thing separate 
from herself. She was just a gentle, lovable woman, to whom 
was given the intellectual power that usually belongs only to 
men; and she used the power as best she could in the short 
time at her disposal,—used it quietly and unoffendingly, and 
without forfeiting her claim to woman’s greatest charm. Had 
she lived, her work would certainly have been known to the 
world; but the worker would probably have been unknown, for 
the woman would have lived apart from her fame, looking 
it, perhaps, with wonder and surprise, but never with vanity, 
nor boasting. So it is that simplicity and true greatness walk 
hand-in-hand. If women were content to prove themselves 
capable, and to do their work as quietly as Ellen Watsoa 
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and to do it for the work’s sake, they would 
find many of the privileges they demand denied them, 
not not to the doers of work that they are grudged, but to 
for ies of work,—and between these two there is indeed a 
the difference. If the object of the little meeting in Grosvenor 
ss accomplished, the first scholarship that has been 
nded to honour a woman’s mathematical genius and promise 
9 ‘entific work will have been founded in honour of Miss 
on We hope that helpers will be many, and the memorial 
worthy of its name. Her life, short as it was, has proved, as many 
ther things lately have proved, and as the vote taken at Cam- 
saidge the other day showed that men were anxious to acknow- 
ledge, that an intellectual career is distinctly possible for women, 
_that is, provided their physical strength will stand the 
grain. And an intellectual career, as far greater examples have 
Seed. To take two widely different instances,—Mrs. 
Somerville delighted in her garden and her housewifely routine ; 
and George Ehot, though many who only knew her of late years 
may doubt it, was domestic in her tastes and loved home-life. 
How keen were her sympathies with it, the fidelity of the 
descriptions in her earlier works attest. That a public career— 
that is, a career which involves a woman's being seen and heard 
in public places—is possible without a loss of much that makes 
her lovable and charming, is doubtful. As yet, we know but few 
instances, if any, of wives and mothers who have successfully 
gained personal publicity. But men have always one remedy 
in their hands, by which they can protect future generations ; 
they can prevent the spinsters who are seen and heard too 
much in public from becoming the mistresses of their homes, 
and however much some women may affect to despise marriage, 
they cannot but own that it is an invaluableaid to the perpetua- 
tion of atype. At the same time, let men give all help and 
honour to work that shall stand on its own merits, without 
thought of sex; or if sex is thought of, let it be with rejoicing 
that time and facts have proved that women can give them not 
merely amusement and sympathy, but also intellectual help and 
companionship. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
Sas 
A MODEL SWISS COMMUNE. 

[From A CoRRESPONDENT.] 

Moxtrevx is one of the most highly privileged places in Swit- 
zerland; I might go even further, and say in all Europe. It 
has acquired a reputation, which is doubtless deserved, as a 
winter resort for people afflicted with weak lungs and kindred 
infirmities; and while most of the places that figure in the 
itineraries of Murray and Baedeker are left from May to 
October unvisited and forlorn, this is just the time when 
Montreux is crowded with guests. When the heats of summer 
drive invalids to more northern climes, they are succeeded 
by tourists of passage, nearly all of whom feel it their duty to 
spend a few days or a few hours in a region consecrated by the 
genius of Byron and Rousseau. The position of the village, as 
well as of Veytaux, Chillon, and Clarens, sheltered from the 
north wind by the lofty Jaman, the wood-crowned Moin, and the 
rock-crested Naye, in full view of the Alps, and bathed by the 
blue waters of Lake Leman, is superb ; while the verdant slopes 
which shield it from the blasts of winter, with their picturesque 
‘chilets and comfortable hotels, offer the health-seeker every 
vanity of climate, from the balmy air of Territet to the dust- 
free atmosphere of Aux Avants. And it must be admitted 
that the people of Montreux turn the advantages bestowed 
on them by nature to the best account. Neither as agri- 
culturists nor as entertainers of strangers do they show the 
slightest disposition to let the grass grow under their feet. 
Lawn-tennis has been introduced; some of the hotels give 
passable concerts and occasional balls; there is an establish- 
ment devoted to the sale of American drinks, tinned oysters, 
and other Transatlantic luxuries, and you may buy London 
papers the day after publication at a not too immoderate price. 
An English church has lately sprung up, a German Lutheran 
church and a Kursaal are being built, and divers other improve- 
ments are cohtemplated. Iam glad to hear, from a gentleman 
Whose position enables him to speak with authority, that the 
English church (built, I believe, by one or two property-owners 
of the neighbourhood) has proved a paying speculation. Since 
it was opened the number of English visitors shows a gratify- 


is by no means incompatible with the proper duties of |. 





ing increase, and it is confidently hoped that the building of a 
Kursaal and a Lutheran church will be followed by equally 
satisfactory results. 

But Montreux has other and, as some may think, higher 
claims to distinction than the enterprise of its innkeepers and 
the healthfulness of its climate. It is one of the most flourish- 
ing and interesting communes in all Switzerland. It may 
almost, indeed, be regarded as a Switzerland in miniature, for 
the village of Montreux lends its name to a confederation of 
communes—Veytaux, Les Planches, and Chatelard—and while 
they possess a common government and, for most purposes, a 
common purse, every hamlet has its own council, its own 
headman or governor, and manages its local affairs after 
its own fashion. The villages, some thirty in all, are grouped 
in arrondissements, each of which has a representative at the 
Great Council, or Régie centrale, of the three Communes. One 
of the most important departments, that of education, is adminis- 
tered by a committee, nominated by the Council. The popula- 
tion of Chatelard-Montreux (as the three communes are 
generally called) is 8,000, of whom probably 2,000 are strangers, 
and their annual expenditure for educational purposes, ex- 
clusive of the cost of maintaining the school-houses, and the 
payments in kind (such as winter fuel) made to the village 
schoolmasters, reaches a total of £1,600 a year. To this the 
Canton adds a subsidy of 8,000 francs, towards the support of 
the College, and makes some trifling grants in augmentation of 
the schoolmasters’ salaries, to each of whom the Communes pay 
£52 a year, besides providing them with a house, garden, and 
firing. The Communes possess nine rural schools, besides 
infant schools, a college which answers to an English grammar- 
school or a German gymnasium, and a superior school for 
young girls. In consideration of the assistance granted by the 
State (i.e., the Canton), it has a right to nominate one of the 
members of the School Committee. 

Chatelard-Montreux is the paradise of peasant-proprietors. 
Nowhere can the system of la petite culture be seen to greater 
advantage, and, if the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber be taken as a test, nowhere has that system been attended 
with happier results. Of this, two facts, which 1 have from 
the highest authority on these matters in the district, afford 
striking proof. There is not a single landless family belonging 
to the three Communes, nor one that does not possess a cow or 
two or a few goats. There are no paupers, and, except strangers, 
no poor. ‘This, however, is a somewhat important distinction, 
and requires a word of explanation. Members of Swiss com- 
munes acquire that quality either by birthright or purchase. 
Those who are not members are considered as “ strangers,” 
albeit they may have been born and lived all their lives in the 
district. ‘lo become a burgher of Chatelard-Montreux, a 
“stranger ” must be of good repute, prove that he is in solvent 
circumstances, and pay £48. He is then admitted to all the 
privileges of membership. If he fall into poverty, the com- 
mune is bound to support him, and to bring up and educate 
his children. Destitute strangers, on the other hand, have no 
right to relief, save that, when overtaken by sickness or dis- 
abled by accident, they may not be suffered to perish unhelped ; 
and if they die, they must, of course, be buried at the expense 
of the community. But poor strangers are almost as rare in 
Chatelard-Montreux as poor burghers. ‘Those of them who are 
Swiss can be sent back to their own communes, while foreign 
residents, whether they be dwellers in lacustrine villas, hotel 
servants, or village tradespeople, do not often fall into abject 
poverty ; while the German and Italian vagabonds who make 
occasional incursions into the district are never permitted to 
remain or to beg. Native beggars there are none. 

The conditions under which husbandry is conducted in 
Chatelard-Montreux are peculiar, and highly favourable to 
peasant-ownership. There is hardly an acre of level land in 
the three Communes. ‘The district is mountainous, rising 
from a height of 1,270 feet above sea-level, near the lake, to 
the summit of the Naye, 5,500 higher. Every coign of vantage 
is planted with vines, and vines hereabouts can be cultivated with 
advantage to an altitude of 2,000 feet. In sucha country as this, 
the great proprietor has no advantage over the small yeoman 
farmer. Steam ploughs, mowing and reaping machines, and 
other high-farming appliances would be utterly useless, while 
viticulture can only be successfully followed by those who give 
to it constant personal attention and much hard labour. After 
the vine, im the order of their importance, come the dairy, the 
meadows, the mountain pastures, andthe orchards. The culti- 
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vation of cereals has long been abandoned. It pays better to 
buy them; yet the practice still prevails, albeit its utility is 
sometimes doubted, of planting maize among the vines. The 
peasants grow only sufficient potatoes for their own use, the 
great summer heats preventing their profitable cultivation; 
but they find their account in the production of early 
vegetables, such as carrots, onions, and peas. Many 
of the peasants own mountain pastures, although most 
of these belong to the commune, by whom they are let 
on lease to the highest bidders, for terms of five and ten 
years. The measure of their value is not their superficial area, 
but the number of cows they are capable of grazing. Thus a 
peasant takes pasturage for 20, 50, or 100 cows, as the case 
may be. A farmer whom I met at Aux Avants, about 3,000 feet 
above sea-level, hires from the commune four “ mountains,” 
equal to 100 cows, for which he pays £120 a year. Then there 
is a strange and complicated system of farming cows. In the 
Valais, and that part of the Canton Vaud between the Rhone 
and the Vaudois Alps, pasturage is scarce, and dairy-owners 
require all the produce of their meadows for winter fodder. 
Hence has arisen the system in question. Cattle are let out by 
the people of these districts to peasants in Chatelard-Montreux 
for the summer season, at a price based on their milk-yielding 
capacities. During this term the cows are at the risk of the 
hirer, who, however, never omits to insure them in one of the 
communal mutual-assurance societies. The milk produced in 
the mountains is converted into cheese, and the business is con- 
ducted on an intelligent and well-organised co-operative system. 
In every district there is a common cheese-making establish- 
ment, managed by a man called a fruitier. He keeps 
an exact record of all the milk he receives, and at the 
end of the season, when the cheese is sold, the net 
proceeds are divided pro vata among the concerned. In olden 
times, the peasants who made a business of dairy-farming had no 
fixed habitation. They migrated with the seasons from grange 
to grange, in order to save the carriage of hay and manure. This 
was called to gouverner. But owing to the introduction of 
artificial manures, and the great improvements that have lately 
been effected in the roads of the district, the practice has fallen 
into almost complete desuetude. 

During the hay-harvest, and for some time before and after, 
the mountains are a scene of incessant activity. Their slopes 
are dotted with chalets and sheds. Every property (it would 
hardly be correct to say farm) of any extent possesses a 
building, locally known as a grange, which is composed of a 
shippen, a barn, a bed-room or two, a kitchen, and, perhaps, 
another room. Here the peasant and one or two members of 
his family, or a servant, take up their abode for several weeks 
in summer and a certain time in winter. At hay-time he puts 
crampons on his shoes, mows the grass on the steep slopes 
where it would be dangerous for the cattle to graze, and carries 
it on his back to the grange. In winter, generally in January 
or February, he transports his crop on a wooden sledge to the 
neighbourhood of his house, lower down the mountain. For 
this purpose, if he does not own a house or an ox, he uses a cow. 
Failing the cow, he drags the load himself. For these men never 
spare themselves. The prosperity they enjoy they richly deserve. 
In the busy season it is no uncommon thing for a peasant to 
rise with the sun, tend his cattle, then go down to his village— 
a distance, it may be, of five or six miles—with a well-filled 
hod on his back; and after working in his vineyard during the 
heat of the day, return to his mountain chalet, again heavily 
laden, in the cool of the evening. 

A community that has succeeded on its own initiative in 
extinguishing pauperism and producing general content, thus 
solving a problem which is just now bewildering one of the 
greatest of European statesmen, is so phenomenal, that in- 
quiry as to the causes of the exceptional good-fortune enjoyed 
by these Vaudois peasants naturally suggests itself. Much, as 
T have already explained, is undoubtedly due, so far as Chatelard 
Montreux is concerned, to geographical position ; albeit, there are 
many localities, even in Switzerland, quite as favourably placed, 
that are far from being equally well off. Advantages of soil 
and climate count for little with an idle and unthrifty people. 
In some South-American countries, they are positive impedi- 
ments to civilisation. But even thrift and industry are not by 
themselves sufficient to explain the prosperity of the peasants 
of the three Communes in question, nor, I may add, of 
many other communes of Canton Vaud. They are ex- 
ceptionally intelligent, and the associative principle has 





taken deep root amongst them. They ove leamiaaiie 
of combination and self-help, and they are self-helpful 
they are self-governing. They enjoy a local inde 
which those who have not studied Swiss institutions can ha 
little idea. In the whole of Canton Vaud, there jg probabh 
not one official representative of the Federal Government, i 
individual communes are almost equally free from cantonal inka 
ference. ‘The circumstances of Vaudois history have Moreoy 
’ et 
done much to strengthen the tendency to co-operation which 
seems inherent in the communal system. From 1536 to 1798, 
Pays de Vaud was under the domination of the Lords of Batts 
and though they were hard taskmasters, their rule wag not 
oppressive as has sometimes been represented. They did not 
impose on their subjects the German language. They freed 
them from the yoke of Rome, and they insisted on their learn. 
ing to read and write. The Vaudois people probably suffered 
more from the exactions of their own seigneurs than from the 
tyranny of their Bernese masters. But these exactions—coryies 
and the rest—from which they were not finally freed until 
1798, taught them to unite for self-defence against the common 
enemy, and thus laid the seeds of that associative spirit which 
has since been so productive of good. The burghers of 
Chatelard were nearly always at war with the Barons gf 
Chatelard, and perpetually appealing against them to Berne, Nor 
did the struggle cease until 1795, when the peasants redeemed 
themselves from all seignorial fiefs and dues by a payment of 
175,000 francs—to their great subsequent disgust, since if they 
had waited three years longer their French friends would hay 
emancipated them from their feudal bonds, as they did the 
rest of the country, without any payment whatever,—at least 
to the seignew's. The Vaudois, fortunately for them, were sayal 
by the exactions of the French Commissioner, Rapinat, from 
courting annexation to France. It was of him that Dean Bride, 
afterwards pastor of Montreux, wrote the witty lines :— 
“La pauvre Suisse qu’on ruine 
Voudrait bien qu’on lui expliqnat, 
Si Rapinat vient de ‘rapine,’ 
Ou ‘rapine’ de Rapinat.” 
The institution of grouped communes, which is almost peculiar 
to Vaud, is another fortunate circumstance for the canton, since 
it is evident that three communes working together are more 
powerful for good than single, and often very small, communes, 
such as are found in other parts of Switzerland. All the com. 
munes in Vaud are grouped in threes, after the manner of 
Chatelard, Veytaux, and Les Planches, an arrangement that 
was adopted on the reorganisation of the country after the 
events of 1798-1815. 

Montreux ought to be a place after Mr. Ruskin’s own heart, for 
save the entertainment of strangers, a business, moreover, which 
is almost confined to the lake shore, the sole occupation of its 
inhabitants is husbandry, and what appertains thereto. The 
only machinery in the country side is that of 2 sawmill, turnel 
by a mountain stream. There are neither factories to stutt 
the growth of children, nor tall chimneys to foul the air with 
smoke; and the excellent education imparted to the peasants 
in their common and higher schools, and their inherited iatell- 
gence, developed by the freest institutions in Europe, prevett 
them from sinking into the sordid ways of the peasants of France. 
But the Chatelard Communes would hardly find equal favour 
in the eyes of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, for they are a wine-pt 
ducing and a wine-consuming people. They drink half the 
wine they make, and they make a great deal. The average 
consumption of a Vaudois peasant, I am told, is three litres a 
white wine aday. This is probably an exaggeration, yet there 
can be no question that an inordinate consumption of the pro 
duce of their own vineyards is the besetting sin of Vaudos 
yeoman farmers, as of most of the people of French Switz 
land. <As it is, they are wonderfully prosperous; if they woull 
only drink in moderation, they might become morally, what they 
certainly are socially and economically, mode! communities- 
Tam, Sir, &c., 

Montreue, February 28th. 


Pendence of 


Wa. Westall 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE ABBE MARTIN AND THE RITUALISTS. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’) 





Srr,—In the reply of your reviewer to the Abbé Marti, 


published in your issue of last Saturday, it is stated that “the 
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h of France, by the formal engagement of. the Pope, is 
ominion of the Organic Laws;” and again, that 
«the Pope even agreed in the Organic Articles ”? to make various 
concessions to the State. (The italics are mine.) ; 

T should be greatly indebted to your reviewer if he would 
tell me where this formal engagement is to be found, and in 
qrhat way the Pontiff’s agreement was signified, 

In common with every authoritative writer upon the subject, 
[had supposed it to be beyond question that Pius V I1., so far 
cepting the Organic Articles, protested against them in 
language which, considering his position and character, may be 
regarded as vigorous; that,as M. HE. Laboulaye expresses it, 
«Jes Articles Organique ont toujours été repoussés par la Cour 
de Rome comme une fraude impériale ” (Revue des Deuw Mondes, 
October 13th, 1873) ; and that such, indeed, is a strictly accurate 


Chure 
ander the d 


from ac 


description of them. | 
But evidently your reviewer has new light upon the subject. 


Ibis much to be hoped that he will not hide it under a bushel, 

bat willlet it shine for the benefit of students of modern history. 

—I] am, Sir, &e., W. S. Litty. 
Bt. George's Club, Saville Row, March 8th. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”] 

$m,—Let me tell only two words to the readers of your much 
esteemed journal,—firstly, to assert again that no well learned 
and educated man can compare the converts from the Anglican 
Church to Romanism to the converts from Romanism to the 
Anglican Church, if we take them as a whole. I refrain from 
quoting particular cases. All educated Frenchmen wonder 
that such a respectable body of gentlemen, as are the Anglican 
Bishops, can hope anything good from the French Old- 
Catholics. Secondly, I marvel that your reviewer can consider 
the Organic Articles as a law binding the Catholic Church. 
The Organic Articles are an attempt of French tyranny to 
fetter the Catholic Church, but the Catholic Church has 
aever accepted the Organic Articles. 

I could quote, not by units, but by tens and hundreds, docu- 
ments from the Holy See or from eminent French Catholics, 
cardinals, bishops, clergymen, laymen, protesting against the 
Organic Articles. The Organic Articles may bind the French 
Catholics, as French citizens, but they bind them only so long 
and so far as they are not opposed to conscience, that is, 
to a superior law of the Church, or of the two Powers (the 
Concordat.) 

It would be waste of time and of space to discuss the cases 
alluded to by your reviewer in the examination of particular 
Organic Articles. I add only that never, even now, the Govern- 
ment, itself has tried to put in operation the larger part of the 
Organic Articles.—I am, Sir, &c., AbBE Martin, 

Professor in the Superior School of Theology of Paris. 


37 Rue de Vaugirard, Paris. 


{It is quite true that the Pope protested in 1802, and again 
in1809, against some of the Organic Articles (nonnullos articulos). 
“ Par la,” as Ollivier says, “il reconnait la validité des autres.” 
This has been the contention of successive French Governments, 
and the matter is put beyond a doubt by the Concordat con- 
cluded in 1817 with Louis XVIII. by the Pope. The third 
article of that Concordat says, “Only such of the Organic 
Articles are abrogated as are in opposition to the doctrine and 
laws of the Church.” This amounts to a formal recognition on 
the part of the Pope of such Articles as remained in force, and 
it was to these that our reviewer referred. A similar objection 
to Mr. Lilly’s was made in a debate on the Jesuits, which took 
place in the French Chambers in May, 1845, and it may interest 
Mr. Lilly to know how Thiers treated the objection. His words 
are—“ Ona dit que l'Viglise avait réclamé, protesté; c’est un 
mensonge historique. Rome est engagée, comme nous, 4 ces 
Articles Organiques ; ils sont lois pour elle comme pour nous.” 
But putting the Organic Articles aside, did not the Pope’s Con- 
cordat with Napoleon make a more complete surrender of the 
rights of the Church to the secular power than any event in the 
history of the English Church since the Reformation ? The Con- 
cordat enjoined the compulsory resignation of the whole French 
Episcopate, and sanctioned a new circumscription of dioceses, 
which involved the abolition of a large number of Sees, in- 

cluding the Archbishopric of Rheims, the most illustrious of 
all the French Sees. Only ten days were allowed to the Bishops 
to make up their minds to resign quietly, or be expelled. 
Napoleon was to nominate to the new Bishoprics, the Pope 
being only allowed to give the canonical institution. The Con- 





cordat also abolished summarily all the canonical rights of the 
parish priests throughout France, and they have remained 
abolished ever since.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





MR. CHILDERS’S PLAN OF ARMY REFORM. 
(To THs EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 

Srr,—In to-day’s Spectator, in an article on “Mr. Childers’s 
Plan of Army Reform,” you observe that certain of his pro- 
posals, viz., those “with regard to General Officers, will per- 
haps be as ill received at the Senior United Service Club as 
those affecting Admirals were ten years ago. But when 
Generals and Admirals compare notes, they may admit that 
they do not fare badly.” Although I am a member of that 
despised institution the Club mentioned, I have no means of 
ascertaining how the recent proposals have been generally re- 
ceived. I do know, however, that the statement which the 
Secretary of State for War has certainly made, and which you 
have not unnaturally accepted, that the system of pay which 
he introduced into the Navy for the ranks specified is the same 
as that detailed in his late speech, is incorrect. General officers 
may or may not “admit that they do not fare badly ;” Admi- 
rals certainly do not fare as well. For instance, the following 
figures are taken from official sources :— 

Mr. Childers’s Plan for the Army. | Mr. Childers’s Plan for the Navy. 

UNEMPLOYED Pay. 


Generals ... ; ... £800 | Admirals... ... £766 

Lieutenant-Generals 650 | Vice-Admirals ... 593 

Major-Generals ... 500 | Rear-Admirals ... 456 
RetiRED Pay. 

Generals ... ’ £1,000 | Admirals... ... £850 

Lieutenant-Generals 850 | Vice-Admirals ... 725 

Major-Generals ... 700 | Rear-Admirals ... 600 


The Naval officers, it may be added, belong to a Service in 
which at least one-third of their career after the age of thirty 
is spent on half-pay ; and even when in command, they are, as 
a rule, away from their families, and obliged to keep upa second 
establishment. They have nothing like the Indian commands- 
in-chief, or even divisional commands, to look to. It is hard to 
be made out better off than one really is.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Navat Orricer. 








POETRY. 
age 
SPRING. 
Wuen I am weary and the spirit flags, 
Spent with life’s struggle and too dull for prayer, 
One haven of delight is still mine own, 
All unassailed by care. 


In that dear realm the fancy wanders free, 
And drinks unsullied joy at every well; 
My years are lost in the eternal youth 
Of thy sweet spell. 


Too old for innocence, too young for rest, 
My troubled spirit wanders to thy feet, 

Beloved Spring !—with ever new delight, 
I feel thy heart’s strong beat. 


For ever new the radiance of thy smile, 
Thy tender waking out of sleep, how new! 

All else is changing that is not yet changed, 
But thou remainest true. 


Breathe on my cheek for breath that Death hath stayed, 
And kiss my lips for lips that are no more, 
Or bring the fragrance of undying Spring 
From Heaven’s far shore. 
And if in sunless cities’ haunts I stray, 
And lose thy birds and flowers, this grace still bring,— 
That somewhere I may know thou art on Earth, 
That some see Spring! 
The Rectory, Jarrow-on-Tyne. 


C. C. Fraser-Tyter. 





ART. 





A GENERAL VIEW OF THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 
Ir has been difficult for several years to resist an impression 
that the Dudley Gallery has been going steadily downhill in 
the general artistic merit of the work there produced for exhi- 
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bition, and this year the decline is, we regret to say, more 
marked than in any previous one. This is distinctly the worst 
exhibition which has been held at the Dudley Gallery during 
the last ten years, and is indeed one of the worst general collec- 
tions of water-colour drawings which we ever remember to have 
seen in the metropolis. So bad is it, indeed, that it is worth 
while to attempt to trace the reason for its worthlessness, to try 
to find out some cause why three or four hundred artists 
should combine together to produce work of such inferior quality. 
For it must be noted that in every respect is the exhibition 
deficient, and even the poor merit of fairly skilful manipulation 
of the material employed, is, in the great majority of cases, 
absent. Much of the decline is, no doubt, owing to the fact of 
the management of the Gallery having fallen into the hands of 
a singularly large and singularly inefficient Committee, who hang 
their own works on the line, and give the next best places to 
theirfriends,and soon. This kind of management, which has gone 
on for years, has had the effect of driving away from the exhi- 
bition those exhibitors who were outside the clique of manage- 
ment, and has resulted in leaving a vast number of those who 
were either too indifferent, too weak, or too incapable to seek 
for other modes of showing their works; in a word, the good 
men have dropped off,—the others are left. As a prominent 
personage in the Gallery said to the present critic, “ We can’t 
expect anything very good, for directly a man gets any use he 
goes into one of the two Societies,” meaning thereby either the 
“old Society,” or the “ Institute.” This favouritism, and con- 
sequent injustice, exercised not by one man alone, but by a 
considerable number, will, no doubt, account for much of the 
bad work in the Gallery; but it will not explain to us how it is 
that amongst the governing body themselves, the work is so 
soul-less, weak, insipid, dull, stale, flat, and unprofitable. Really, 
it is enough to make any one’s heart ache who cares at all for 
English Art to walk through such a gallery as this, and to remem- 
ber that the work before his eyes is produced, not by effete Acade- 
micians, not even by elderly men who have made their mark in 
earlier days, and are tottering quietly to their graves along the 
well-beaten tracks to which their feet have been long accustomed, 
but by those who should represent the coming artistic race of 
our country,—by those who are to be the Reynoldses, the Mul- 
readies, and the Turners, of the next generation. And more 
disheartening, in the strictest sense of the word, is it to see that 
those who are appointed leaders of artistic thought and speech, 
those whose very vocation it is only to tell the truth to the public 
and the artists about contemporary Art, are too blind, or 
too ignorant, to speak out boldly, and to say, “If this is 
what Water-colour Art means, then every great artist who 
has ever lived is wrong, and the sooner we give up talking 
about the Old Masters of Italy and Greece, the better. Take it 
which way you will, it is at least certain that you cannot have 
both systems. Either there is, or there is not, such a thing as 
Fine Art; and if there is, it is equally certain that we must 
decide whether the art of Titian, or Tintoretto, or Veronese be 
fine art, or whether the work of Messrs. Hamilton Macallum, 
Joseph Knight, and Co., is entitled to that name. For one 
may be very sure of one thing,—you cannot like, or have, both. 
Grant that Leonardo and Michel Angelo were going the right 
way to work in drawing carefully the faces that they intended 
to paint, and what words of condemnation will you find severe 
enough for the facile ignorance so rampant amongst the few 
figure paintings of this gallery, which disdains to give even the 
amount of incompetent skill possessed by the painter, to make 
his figures’ faces as correct as is in his power? Weare speaking 
what we believe to be literal truth when we say that, taking the 
eighty pictures on the line in this exhibition, there is only one in 
which the artist has deliberately tried to draw the face, and that 
work is, curiously enough, by a lady, Miss Edith Martineau. We 
made a rough analysis of the kind of works which composed 
the Line at this exhibition, of which the following is a record. 
There are about seventy pictures, which may be divided as fol- 
lows. Fifty-three are landscapes or landscape and architec- 
tural subjects, two-thirds of which, at least, depend for their 
interest upon the delineation of a small portion of foreground. 
In about a seventh of these is there evident any special atmo- 
spheric effect, amongst which seventh should be, however, 
noticed the works by Walter and Arthur Severn, with the 
restriction that these pictures are only to be praised from the 
point of view of “studies ;” they are, in no proper sense of the 
word, pictures, only records of fact untouched by Art,—that 
is, the natural detail of scene and colour and architecture are 





not brought into harmony with one superior or, 
over-mastering impulse, but are recorded as 
lay in the peculiar power of the artist for the sake of 

themselves alone. Of the seventeen pictures, seven ie 

studies from a single model, more or less in costume 

but in no single instance representing any imaginative é 
dramatic incident. Of the remaining ten works, one jg ‘ 

fine portrait in unpleasant colour, by Miss Edith Martineay 

alluded to above; another is a large, rather heavily-painteg 
work, representing a baby in a wicker chair (this has the place 
of honour in the Gallery). Seven others are scenes of domestic 
interest, such as men sitting over their wine after dinner, a girl 
offering a glass of hot beer to her father, two boys awaiting 
caning for having robbed an orchard, &c. The remaining 
picture is a subject one, entitled “ St. Eulalia,” and represent. 
ing a woman lying dead in the snow in the Roman Forum, |; 
is worth while for our readers to try and realise what such ap 
analysis as this shows. It shows that amongst sixty or seventy 
artists there was to be found only one, to whom the whole field 
of history, religion, and poetry presented a subject for his 
pencil, and that even he could find nothing more beautiful or 
more ennobling to show us than an ugly woman lying dead 
in a snow-storm. Taken as a practical commentary upon 
our progress in Art, upon our South Kensington Schools 
and their Art directors, upon the sham estheticism of our 
fashionable classes and the unaffected indifference of our 
poorer ones, this lack of all effort at high art is as 
suggestive as it is severe. Well, it is useless to say more about 
it in this place; it will, no doubt, seem to many that we should 
not have said so much; but perhaps it is as well that some one 
should speak out freely, if only as a counterblast against all 
the flattering falsehoods which are current. The truth as to 
this exhibition of the Dudley Gallery may be told in very few 
words, and is as follows:—There is not a single figure picture 
of any pretensions to high art. There is no landscape picture 
of first-rate merit, or anywhere nearly approaching to first- 
class merit, though there are several good studies of landscape 
which are right in parts, such, for instance, as those by 
Mr. Alfred Parsons and Mr. W. G. Addison. There are 
several examples of still life and flower painting which 
are executed with great technical skill, and one or two 
which show considerable feeling for beauty of colour. There 
is only a single attempt (if we remember rightly) at 
drawing the nude, and that one is excessively poor in 
quality. And the gross result of the exhibition is to make it 
evident that the only aim of the artists who have contributed 
has been to record not man, nor nature, nor the combination 
and interdependence of both, but little prettinesses of fore- 
ground and distance, little trivialities of costume and upholstery, 
and little, weak-kneed incidents of rural and urban life, such as 
are capable of being illustrated with the minimum of thought 
and fancy. Imagination, properly so called, does not exist in 
this gallery, intellect seems to be little above the level of “ Mary 
had a little lamb,” and feeling there is none. A harsh verdict this, 
no doubt, to pass upon six hundred pictures, mostly by artists ix 
the prime of their life, and many at the height of their reputation, 
but it is, we believe, a true one. 

A few pictures may just be mentioned, not as exceptiousto what 
we have said above, but as possessing merit, despite their obvious 
shortcomings. “ The Bringing-in of the Peacock at Christmas,’ 
by Perey Macquoid, shows an effort at richness of colouring, and 
also some good drawing of the dogs who wait upon the young 
beauty who is chosen to earry in the peacock ; the picture isin- 
jured much by a lack of good painting, and a certain vulgarity 
of feeling. Mr. Black’s “ Cottages near Ilfracombe ” is a careful, 
though somewhat heavy, piece of work, good in colour; and the 
same may be said of “In Possession,” a landscape, with a 
number of crows in the foreground, by Mr. F. McFadden. Ot 
Mrs. Allingham’s minute style of landscape, the best specimen 
is “ A Village Garden,” painted by Miss Mary Foster, and well 
worthy of attention, not as a great picture, but as a piece 
of loving, delicate work, done with a certain passion of 
care which goes a long way to make up for its lack of 
artistic knowledge. ‘Walls have Ears,” by Mr. Frank Cox, 
we notice with regret, as showing that that clever young painter 
is rapidly losing his truth to nature, through his false prettines 
of colour. When an artist once gets to spotting his pictures all 
over with little bits of purple, and green, and blue, red, and 
yellow, in the hope of making them pretty, his career asa 
artist is—over. ‘The two pictures of summer and winter sea by 
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le 
Mr. Edwin Ellis are genuine and somewhat imaginative studies ; 


very nearly fine pictures, but not quite getting beyond the 
level of material to be worked up for future use. There are no 
figure pictures which seem to us to merit special notice, unless 
it is given to the unnamed portrait by Miss Martineau, which 
js an unpleasant specimen of her good and careful work; the 
colour of the face and the crimson of the dress seem to jar upon 
the eye, like a false note in music upon the ear. 

In conclusion, we may say that there are great numbers of 
contributions by ladies whose names are unknown to us, but 
many of whose drawings show a considerable small pretti- 
ness of detail, and are very often executed with considerable 
skill. The best things in the Gallery, in their way, are the 
three rough sketches of a French peasant-woman, by Miss 
Bertha Newcombe; they seem to be strong, without affectation, 
and as far as they go, to be right both in feeling and execution. 








BOOKS. 


eciaiabililcoaee 
CARLYLE’S REMINISCENCES.* 

Tugre can be no doubt as to the permanent vitality of this 
book, or of the careless genius which produced it after this random 
fashion, at an age when Carlyle was looking back upon a long 
and laborious life. But there may be, we think, much doubt 
as to the manner in which Mr. Froude has exercised the 
absolute discretion entrusted to him by Carlyle as to the 
use he should make of these reminiscences. We do not think 
that Carlyle, with his great pride and his deep reserve, would 
ever have approved of the inclusion in this book of all the 
constant references to his wife, and to his love for her, 
poured out with the freedom of a diarist, though of a diarist 
who has formed for himself that semi-artificial manner 
which suggests a consciousness of audience. The rhap- 
sodies on his “noblest,” ‘ queenliest,” “ beautifullest,” and 
so forth, natural enough to the old man in his desolation, 
should not, in our estimation, have been given to the world as 
they were written. What is the proper sphere of privacy, if the 
half-remorseful self-reproaches of the tenderest love, accusing 
itself of inadequacy, are to be made public to all the world ? 

We have said so much elsewhere on the morose aspect of 
these graphic Iteminiscences, that we shall deal here only with 
the pleasanter and more brilliant characteristics of the book. And 
nothing contained in it is so affecting as the few pages devoted 
to the memory of James Carlyle. Carlyle speaks of himself, 
with a certain dignified pride, as “the humble James Carlyle’s 
work ;” and no doubt, there was much of the father in the son, 
though the stern, taciturn conciseness of the father was blended 
in the son with the artistic restlessness and discontent, which seek 
relief in words and cannot hold the mouth, as it were with a 
bridle, though it were pain and grief to do so. Here you see 
Carlyle’s rich intellectual inheritance plainly enough :— 

“None of us will ever forget that bold glowing style of his, flowing 
free from his untutored soul, full of metaphors (though he knew not 
what a metaphor was) with all manner of potent words which he 
appropriated and applied with a surprising accuracy you often would 
not guess whence—brief, energetic, and which I should say conveyed 
the most perfect picture, definite, clear, not in ambitious colours but 
in full white sunlight, of all the dialects I bave ever listened to. 
Nothing did I ever hear him undertake to render visible which did 
not become almost ocularly so. Never shall we again hear such 
speech as that was. The whole district knew of it, and laughed 
joyfully over it, not knowing how otherwise to express the feeling it 
gave them ; emphatic I have heard him beyond all men. In anger 
he had no need of oaths, his words were like sharp arrows that smote 
into the very heart. The fault was that he exaggerated (which ten- 
dency I also inherit), yet only in description, and for the sake chiefly 
of humorous effect. He was a man of rigid, even scrupulous, vera- 
city. I have often heard him turn back when he thought his strong 
words were misleading, and correct them into mensurative accuracy.” 
All these qualities reappeared in Thomas Carlyle, even to the 
last feature,—the compuuctious withdrawal of something which 
had overshot the mark, though often in Thomas Carlyle’s case 
so reluctant a withdrawal that the withdrawal failed of its 
effect. But then Carlyle goes on to paint in his father a char- 
acteristic which he had absolutely failed to inherit :—nay, he had 
even fallen into something like an excess of the very weakness 
from which he declares his father so completely free :— 

“A virtue he had which I should learn to imitate. He never spoke 
of what was disagreeable and past. I have often wondered and 
admired at this. The thing that he had nothing to do with, he did 





* Reminiscences by Thomas Carlyle. Edited by James Anthony Froude. Two 
Vols. 1831. London: Longmans. ” cata 





nothing with. His was a healthy mind. In like manner I have 
seen him always when we young ones, half roguishly, and provokingly 
without doubt, were perhaps repeating sayings of his, sit as if he 
did not hear us at all. Never once did 1 know him utter a word, 
only once, that I remember, give a look in such a case. Another 
virtue the example of which has passed strongly into me was his 
settled placid indifference to the clamours or the murmurs of public 
opinion. For the judgment of those that had no right or power to 
judge him, he seemed simply to care nothing at all. He very rarely 
spoke of despising such things. He contented himself with altogether 
disregarding them. Hollow babble it was for him, a thing, as 
Fichte said, that did not exist; das gar nicht evistirte. There was 
something truly great in this. The very perfection of it hid from. 
you the extent of the attainment.” 

Carlyle, on the contrary, loved, like Hamlet, to “ unpack his 
soul” with words, even when, like Hamlet, he was profuse in 
his self-reproaches for the relief which that unpacking of his 
soul certainly gave him. But even as regards this different 
temperament of the two men, it is clear that the father had 
something of that high-pressure of emotion in him which gave 
the literary writer his motive-power :— 

“T have often seen him weep, too; his voice would thicken and his 
lips curve while reading the Bible. He had a merciful heart to real 
distress, though he hated idleness, and for imbecility and fatuity had 
no tolerance. Once—and I think once only—I saw him in a passion 
of tears. 1t was when the remains of my mother’s fever hung upon 
her, in 1817, and seemed to threaten the extinction of her reason. 
We were all of us nigh desperate, and ourselves mad. He burst at 
last into quite a torrent of grief, cried piteously, and threw himself 
on the floor and lay moaning. I wondered, and had no words, no 
tears. It was as if a rock of granite had melted, and was thawing 
into water. What unknown seas of feeling lic in man, and will from 
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time to time break through ! 

In painful contrast to this sketch of the strong peasant from 
whom Carlyle was so justly proud to be descended, is his sketch 
of the light literary men of the world, whom he felt (sometimes 
unjustly) to be writers and nothing more. Take, for instance, 
a bitter, but we suppose substantially true, account of De 
Quincey, though it seems to us clear that Carlyle did not suffi- 
ciently appreciate that vivid seeing power in De Quincey which 
was his own greatest literary strength :— 

“Jemmy Belcher was a smirking little dumpy Unitarian book- 
seller in the Bull-ring, regarded as a kind of curiosity and favourite 
among these people, and had seen me. One showery day I had took 
shelter in his shop; picked up a new magazine, found in it a cleverish 
and completely hostile criticism of my Wilhelm Meister, of my 
Goethe, and self, &c., read it faithfully to the end, and have never 
set eye on it since. On stepping out my bad spirits did not fee! 
much elevated by the dose just swallowed, but I thought with myself, 
‘This man is perhaps right on some points; if so, let him be ad- 
monitory !’ And he was so (on a Scotticism, or perhaps two) ; and 
I did reasonably soon (in not above a couple of hours), dismiss him 
to the devil, or to Jericho, as an ill-given, unserviceable kind of entity 
in my course through this world. It was De Quincey, as I often 
enough heard afterwards from foolish-talking persons. ‘ What matter 
who, ye foolish-talking persons ?’ would have been my silent answer, 
as it generally pretty much was. I recollect, too, how in Edinburgh 
a year or two after, poor De Quincey, whom I wished to know, was 
reported to tremble at the thought of such a thing; and did fly pale 
as ashes, poor little soul, the first time we actually met. He was a 
pretty little creature, full of wire-drawn ingenuities, bankrupt enthu- 
siasms, bankrupt pride, with the finest silver-tored low voice, and 
most elaborate gently-winding courtesies and ingenuities in conversa- 
tion. ‘What wouldn’t one give to have him in a box, and take him 
out to talk!’ That was Her criticism of him, and it was right good. 
A bright, ready, and melodious talker, but in the end an inconclusive 
and long-winded. One of the smallest man figures I ever saw ; 
shaped like a pair of tongs, and hardly above five feet in all. When 
he sate, you would have taken him, by candlelight, for the beauti- 
fullest little child; blue-eyed, sparkling face, had there not been a 
something, too, which said ‘ Eccovi—this child has been in hell.’ 
After leaving Edinburgh I never saw him, hardly ever heard of him. 
His fate, owing to opium, &c., was hard and sore, poor fine-strung 
weak creature, launched so into the literary career of ambition and 
mother of dead dogs.”’ 


The graphic force shown in single sentences,—frequently repre- 
sentative only of what Carlyle himself discerned, not of the 
reality behind what he discerned, but still most telling, as show- 
ing what his quick eye first lit upon,—is extraordinary. Thus 
he describes John Stuart Mill’s talk as “rather wintry” and 
“ sawdustish,” but “ always well-informed and sincere.” A great 
social entertainer of those times—Lady Holland—he dashes off as 
“a kind of hungry, ornamented witch, looking over at me with 
merely carnivorous views,”—views, we suppose, as to what she 
could make of him from the entertainer’s point of view ; and he 
describes a speech of the Duke of Wellington's on Lord Ellen- 
borough’s “ Gates of Somnauth,’” as “a speech of the most 
haggly, hawky, pinched, and meagre kind, so faras utterance and 
eloquence went, but potent for conviction beyond any other.” 
No wonder that Irving, who knew Carlyle so intimately, said 
of him to Henry Drummond that “few have such eyes.” Even 
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in describing scenes or incidents, the old man’s language beats 
in vividness the most vivid of our modern describers. He 
dashes off a slight walking tour with Irving, with all its joyous 
hilarity, in lines so clear and strong, that we seem to have been 
with him in his youth :— 


“In vacation time, twice over, I made a walking tour with him. 

First time I think was to the Trosachs, and home by Loch Lomond, 
Greenock, Glasgow, ete., many parts of which arefstill visible to me. 
The party generally was to be of four; one Piers, who was Irving’s 
housemate or even landlord, schoolmaster of Abbotshall, i.e, of ‘The 
Links,’ at the southern extra-burghal part of Kirkcaldy, a cheerful 
scatterbrained creature who went ultimately as preacher or professor 
of something to the Cape of Good Hope, and one Brown (James 
Brown), who had succeeded Irving in Haddington, and was now tutor 
somewhere. The full raliy was not to be till Stirling; even Piers 
was gone ahead; and Irving and JI, after an official dinner with the 
burghal dignitaries of Kirkcaldy, who strove to be pleasant, set out 
together one grey August evening by Forth sands towards Torry- 
burn. Piers was to have beds ready for us there, and we cheerily 
walked along our mostly dark and intricate twenty-two miles. But 
Piers had nothing serviceably ready ; we could not even discover 
Piers at that dead hour (2 a.m.), and had a good deal of groping and 
adventuring before a poor inn opened to us with two coarse, clean 
beds in it, in which we instantly fell asleep. Piers did in person 
rouse us next morning about six, but we concordantly met him with 
mere ha-ha’s! and inarticulate hootings of satirical rebuke, to such 
extent that Piers, convicted of nothing but heroic punctuality, flung 
himself out into the rain again in momentary indignant puff, and 
strode away for Stirling, where we next saw him after four or five 
hours, J remember the squalor of our bedroom in the dim, rainy 
light, and how little we cared for it in our opulence of youth. The 
sight of giant Irving in a shortish shirt on the sanded floor, drinking 
patiently a large tankard of ‘penny whaup’ (the smallest beer in 
creation) before beginning to dress, is still present to me as comic. 
Of sublime or tragic, the night before a mysterious great red glow is 
much more memorable, which had long hung before us in the murky 
sky, growing gradually brighter and bigger, till at last we found it 
must be Carron Ironworks, on the other side of Forth, one of the 
most impressive sights. Our march to Stirling was under pouring 
rain for most part, but I recollect enjoying the romance of it; Kin- 
eardine, Culross (Cu’ros), Clackmannan, here they are then; what a 
wonder to be here! The Links of Forth, the Ochills, Grampians, 
Forth itself, Stirling, lion-shaped, ahead, like a lion couchant with the 
castle for his crown ; all this was beautiful in spite of rain. Wel- 
come too was the inside of Stirling, with its fine warm inn and the 
excellent refection and thorough drying and refitting we got there, 
Piers and Brown looking pleasantly on. Strolling and sight-seeing, 
(day now very fine—Stirling all washed) till we marched for Doune 
in the evening (Brig of Tcith, ‘blue and arrowy Teith,’ Irving and I 
took that by-way in the dusk) ; breakfast in Callander next morning, 
and get to Loch Katrine in an hour or two more. I have not been in 
that region again till August Jast year, four days of magnificently 
perfect hospitality with Stirling of Keir. Almost surprising how 
mournful it was to ‘look on this picture and on that’ at interval of 
fifty years.” 
But perhaps the most telling miniature in these Reminiscences 
is that of Jeffrey acting to Mrs. Carlyle and himself the various 
kinds of orators, “the windy-grandiloquent,” “the ponderous 
stupid,” “the airy stupid,” and finally, “the abstruse costive,” 
who is thus delineated :— 

“ At length he gave us the abstruse costive specimen, which had a 
meaning and no utterance for it, but wenS about clambering, stum- 
bling, as on a path of loose boulders, and ended in total downbreak, 
amid peals of the heartiest laughter from usall. This of the acrial 
little sprite standing there in fatal collapse, with the brightest of eyes 
sternly gazing into utter nothingness and dambness, was one of the 
most tickling and genially ludicrous things I ever saw; and it 
prettily winded up our little drama. I often thought of it afterwards, 
and of what a part mimicry plays among human gifts.”’ 

What is rather remarkable in a man of Carlyle’s birth, there 
seems to have been an intolerable fastidiousness about him, not 
only in relation to people, but to sounds and sights, which 
must, we suppose, be ascribed to the artistic vein in his tempera- 
ment. He says quite frankly :—* In short, as has been enough 
indicated elsewhere, I was advancing towards huge instalments 
of bodily and spiritual wretchedness in this my Edinburgh 
purgatory; and had to clean and purify myself in penal fire 
of various kinds for several years coming; the first, and much 
the worst, two or three of which were to be enacted in this 
once-loved city. Horrible to think of in part even yet! The 
bodily part of them was a kind of base agony (arising mainly 
in the want of any extant or discoverable fence between my 
coarser fellow-creatures and my more sensitive self), and might 
and could easily (had the age been pious or thoughtful) have been 
spared a poor creature like me. ‘Those hideous disturbances 
to sleep, &c., a very little real care and goodness might 
prevent all that; and I look back upon it still with a kind of 
angry protest, and would have my successors saved from it.” 
And in a later page he adds his confession that he liked, on the 
whole, social converse with the aristocracy best :—‘ Certain 


ee 
with due limitation of the grossly worthless (none of whom had 
we to do with), I should vote at present that, of classes known 
to me in England, the aristocracy (with its perfection of human 
politeness, its continual grace of bearing and of acting, steag, 
fast ‘ honour,’ light address and cheery stoicism), if You see wel] 
into it, is actually yet the best of English classes.” That ig g 
very curious testimony to the effect of Carlyle’s artistic feeling 
in modifying his own teaching as to “the gospel of work.” 
It was not the gospel of work which had made even the noblest 
of the aristocracy what they were. 
After reading these Iveminiscences, one cannot but ask one. 
self in what respect was Carlyle really a great man, and where 
did he fall short of true greatness? We should say that he 
was really great in imagination,-—very great in insight into 
the more expressive side of human character,—great in Scotch 
humour, though utterly unable to appreciate the lighter kinds 
of true humour, like Lamb’s,—and very great, too, in industry, 
quite indefatigable in small painstakings, whenever he thought 
that the task to which he had devoted himself was worthy of 
him. But he was far from great, even weak in judgment, far from 
great, even narrow in sympathy, far from great, even purblind 
in his appreciation of the importance to be attached to the 
various mechanism of human life. It is singular that one 
who manifested his ‘genius chiefly by history,—or should 
we rather say, by his insight into and delineation of some 
of the most critical characters in history, and some of 
the most vivid popular scenes in history P—should have 
been so totally devoid of what we may call the true historical 
sense,—the appreciation, we mean, of the inherited conditions 
and ineradicable habits of ordinary national life. There was 
something of the historical Don Quixote about Carlyle; he tilted 
at windmills, and did not know that he was tilting at windmills, 
He had so deep an appreciation of the vivid flashes of consciousness 
which mark all great popular crises, because they mark all 
great personal crises, that he wanted to raise all human life 
and all common popular life to the level of the high self. 
conscious stage. He never thoroughly appreciated the mean. 
ing of habit. He never thoroughly understood the value 
of routine. He never adequately entered into the power of 
tradition. He judged of human life as if will and emotion were 
all in all. He judged of political life as if great men and 
great occasions ought to be all in all, and was furious at 
the waste of force involved in doing things as men had been 
accustomed to ado them, wherever that appeared to be a par- 
tially ineffectual way. And his error in judging of peoples 
is equally traceable in his judgments on individuals. If a 
man had a strong interest in the routine and detail of life, 
he called him “sawdustish.” If he had a profound belief in 
any popular ideas beyond those acknowledged by himself, 
Carlyle probably called him moonshiny. Such men as John 
Mill came under the one condemnation, such men 4s 
Mazzini under the other. And yet either John Mill or 
Mazzini may be said to have applied a more effectual knowledge 
of men to the historical conditions of their own time, than 
Thomas Carlyle. Indeed, once go beyond the world of the vivid 
personal and popular emotions and passions, and Carlyle’s 
insight seems to have been very limited, and his genius dis+ 
appears. 





MR. A. R. WALLACE’S “ISLAND LIFE.”* 


Tue mutual relation of apparently far-removed branches of 
science is every day becoming more manifest, and has been 
developed ever since Mrs. Somerville wrote her admirable little 
book on that subject, in a way that is not only interesting, but 
wonderful. The labourer in narrow fields, the mere collector, 
even the French naturalist whom some traveller recently met 
with in Asia Minor, and whose ignorance of the ornithology and 
botany of the region astonished the other, until he explained 
that his life was entirely consecrated “ a l'étude des Coleoptires, 
are all contributing to the larger sciences which deal with the 
history of our planet, and light is now being thrown by 
beetles and butterflies on the development of vast continents 
and oceans in far-back ages. Few investigators have done 
more to unite these opposite spheres of investigation 
than the distinguished author of the deeply interesting book 
now before us. Its modest title of Island Life will appear to 
many at first sight a misnomer, but it has been chosen in order 





* Tsland Life ; or, the Phenomena and Causes of Insular Faunas and Floras, in- 





of the aristocracy, however, did seem to me still very noble; and, 
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to express the fact that islands, by their ee = — — 

by far the best subjects for the study ,of t . istri . om 0 
living things, and for the solution of the strange problems 
which it presents, with the assistance of geological and astro- 
nomical facts, and the general physical laws of the Cosmos. Few 
things are more curious than the apparently capricious distribu- 
tion of both species and genera, often irrespective, 80 far as can 
pe seen, of climate, food, or other obvious external circumstances. 
This is perhaps most remarkable in the case of birds, whose 
powers of locomotion are so great. The raven, for example, 
js found in a range extending from the Arctic Regions 
to Texas, on the one hand, and to northern India on 
the other, and one of the beautiful little willow-wrens, so 
familar in our gardens as a summer visitant, actually extends 
from Norway across Asia to Alaska, and southwards to Ceylon, 
China, and Borneo; while there is a lovely sunbird (Nec- 
tarinea osea), as well as some other species, which is strictly 
limited to the warmer parts of the Valley of the Jordan. Of 
the Parus palustris, or marsh tomtit, there are two varieties 
(classed by some as distinct species), one of which is found 
over the waole of Europe, and the greater part of temperate 
Asia, as far as Japan; while the other, strange to say, is found 
only in Italy, Turkey, with a small region of Asia Minor, and 
reappears in identical form in a limited part of eastern China,— 
one of the most curious examples of discontinuous distri- 
bution. 

Most people are aware of the very anomalous groups of 
animals peculiar to the Australian region, the almost total 
absence of all the types of mammalia found elsewhere, 
their place being supplied by the marsupials or pouched 
animals, which, with a very few species found in South 
America, are peculiar to this region; while to New Zealand, 
which may be looked on as a part of it, belong almost exclu- 
sively the extraordinary bird forms, many of them now extinct, 
of gigantic size, (there is a skeleton of one in the British 
Museum eleven feet high !) with rudimentary wings, and often 
covered with a silky down, suggesting an enormous chicken 
whose development, but net its growth, has been arrested. 

Islands, viewed in the light of their origin, are either oceanic 
—that is to say, never connected with any portion of dry land, 
—or continental, showing by their geological formation the 
limited depth of intervening sea, and by their flora and fauna 
that they at some period more or less distant formed a portion of 
the neighbouring continent. The Azores and Bermuda are typical 
examples of the first class, and our own islands, Borneo, Java, 
and Madagascar, are continental. The coincidences of the organic 
ivhabitants, both animal and vegetable, of these two classes of 
islands, with their geological structure, form a large and most 
instructive portion of Mr. Wallace’s book. One of the most 
interesting departments of this branch of the subject relates to 
the peculiarities and anomalies of New Zealand. These two 
great islands, geologically speaking, are clearly continental, 
containing the older sedimentary rocks, granite, as “well as 
modern volcanic formations, with deposits of certain of the 
tertiary ages. They are 1,200 miles, roughly speaking, from 
Australia, separated by a sea 2,000 to 3,000 fathoms deep from 
all the nearer or more temperate portion of the continent; 
while between New Zealand and the tropical portion of 
Australia, which on the map appears much more dis- 
tant, there extends a belt of higher sea-bottom, of never 
more than 1,000 fathoms, which would require only an 
elevation of 6,000 feet to become dry land. In accordance 
with these facts, the zoology of New Zealand bears certain close 
analogies to that of northern or tropical Australia, though 
very meagre, and not identical with it, while it is unlike that of 
the nearer southern Australia. It is remarkable that these large 
islands have no traces of aboriginal land mammalia, except two 
species of bats, and of a creature somewhat resembling an 
otter, which is, perhaps, mythical. The wingless birds, com- 
prehending no less than fifteen species, great and small, of 
which only four now survive, are in structure allied to the emu 
of Australia and the cassowary of New Guinea. ‘They have, 
according to Mr. Wallace’s view, been evolved from some 
ancestral form common to them and to the Australian birds 
Just mentioned, probably originating in New Guinea, which, from 
the structure of the land, is supposed to have been connected at 
some far distant epoch with both northern Australia and New 
Zealand. He looks upon the wingless birds in general as not a 
partially developed race, but as an example of retrogression 
from winged ancestors,—a change possibly favoured by the 





security arising from absence or scarcity of rapacious mam- 
malia and of man. To show that such a retrogression is pos- 
sible, we may cite the familiar example of certain breeds of the 
common fowl, as the Cochin-China variety, plainly of stru- 
thionic tendencies, which in the artificial circumstances of 
domesticity has its wings and tail reduced to mere rudiments. 
The separation of New Zealand and the larger continent is 
held to be of extremely ancient date, from the absence of mam- 
malia from the former, and the great variety of species of the 
peculiar birds is accounted for by the hypothesis of a chain of 
separate islands, formed by a partial and temporary submerge- 
ment of the land by which the original species passed, in which 
they developed into slightly different forms, followed by a 
second elevation and reunion, so as to crowd the various species 
into one area, a conjecture to some extent supported by the 
actual condition of the sea-bottom. 

These are a few specimens of the curious facts and ingenious 
reasonings which Mr. Wallace has adduced in the biological 
portion of his subject. To many, the most important part of 
his book will be that which deals with the glacial periods of the 
history of our globe, and with the more general question of the 
age of the world. Mr. Wallace holds strongly to the opinion 
that the general arrangement of land and water has never 
varied throughout geological time, being occasionally modified 
only by comparatively small subsidences and elevations, and 
by the deposit of sedimentary strata in shallow seas around 
the shores of the higher ground, and by occasional volcanic action. 
The changes of climate, which are universally admitted to have 
taken place, and in particular the occurrence of a glacial epoch 
in the north hemisphere at a comparatively recent time, and 
also at several more distant epochs, have, as every one knows, 
been matter of fierce controversy. Mr. Wallace adopts, 
with modification, the views of Dr. James Croll, familiar to all 
geologists. ‘The astronomical causes of these admitted changes 
are mainly the combined result of the precession of the equinoxes 
and of the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit. Mr. Wallace con- 
tends that though the alternate phases of the precession of 
the equinoxes, causing the winter of each hemisphere to be in 
aphelion and in perihelion alternately at intervals of 10,500 
years, must have produced great changes of climate, this could 
only be where a region was partially snow-clad; whereas, 
whenever a large area became completely buried in snow and 
ice, as northern Europe seems to have been, the glacial condi- 
tion would be continued even when the sun approached nearest 
to the earth in winter, so that our estimate of the astronomical 
effect must be modified by the consideration of local circum- 
stances, such as the amount of accumulation of frozen material. 
The last glacial epoch coincided with the last period of high 
eccentricity, and the Alpine glaciation of the miocene period is 
supposed to have been caused by the preceding one. These changes 
every 10,500 years have hastened both geological and biological 
changes. The change of snow-line on mountains has increased 
denudation, and caused much migration and consequent modifi- 
cation of species. We are now at a peculiarly stable period, 
eccentricity being very low, and this las encouraged the notion 
of the very slow rate of change generally adopted by geologists, 
and repudiated on grounds of their own by Sir W. Thomson 
and other physicists. Consequently, the period allowed by Mr. 
Wallace for geological time is much shorter than what is re- 
quired according to the views of Sir C. Lyell and his followers, 
and goes far to reconcile the conflicting theories of the mere 
geologists, and of those whose reasoning is founded on the 
general laws of matter and on astronomical data,—a conflict 
which has so greatly perplexed the scientific world for some 
years. 

This work undoubtedly demonstrates, better, perhaps, than 
any other which has appeared, the thorough interdependence of 
the inorganic and organic worlds. It is written, as might be 
expected from one of the very earliest of the apostles of evolution, 
from what we may call the vantage-ground of that hypothesis, 
and it cannot be denied that in so far as ininor developments 
(by which the mere changes of form within the limits of a genus, 
or even an order) are concerned, the facts and generalisations 
of Mr. Wallace have not only derived great strength and 
coherence from the hypothesis, but afford powerful arguments 
in favour of its truth. We must, however, confess that we do 
not discover anything in this volume which has much bearing 
on evolution in its wide, or rather its universal, form; and we 
can scarcely imagine that its very candid and clear-sighted 
author himself seriously maintains that such corroboration is 
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to be found in it, although there are expressions which almost 
suggest that such is his opinion. 

It is impossible in our limits to give more than a few brief 
and imperfect hints:of the contents of a work so replete with 
curious details and with ingenious reasoning,—the scope of which 
is so large, and the data, though most important, often so 
minute. It will, doubtless, be eagerly read by every earnest 
student of science, and will also greatly interest even those who 
aspire to no higher aim than the mild intellectual luxury of 
scientific dilettantism. The illustrations are admirable, both 
in design and engraving. 


JAPANESE ART AND ART INDUSTRIES.* 

Tue three works described in the foot-note, and all appearing 
nearly simultaneously, are sufficient evidence of the wide-spread 
interest which the decorative art and the artistic industries of 
Japan have created and still maintain. Nor is it undeserved. 
When we think how few are the original schools of art which 
the world has produced, the discovery of one to be added to the 
number was calculated to excite a lively and permanent in- 
terest, wherever the art-creations of the human mind are held 
in high esteem. And we may very properly consider Japanese 
Art as among the discoveries of this generation, for thirty years 
ago we had no knowledge of the art treasures which were hid 
away in those islands of the Far East, shut out from all inter- 
course with the Western world. If the great International 
Exhibitions, first initiated by the Prince Consortin 1852, had ren- 
dered no other service to the art-industries of the civilised world 
than to attract attention, and give a wide field for the display 
of, all the varied and novel products of the Japanese industries, 
they would have been most valuable. The applied arts of Japan, 
which embrace most of the great divisions of manufacturing 
and industrial work, were first made known in Europe, as Mr. 
Cutler informs his readers, through one of these world-shows, 
in 1862. He observes, in his introduction, that “the magnifi- 
cent collection brought to England by Sir Rutherford Alcock, 
then her Majesty’s Minister to Japan, first gave the outside 
world an insight into the decorative arts of this interesting 
country, and aroused that enthusiasm for its productions 
which has exercised so great an influence on European decora- 
tive art, and awakened the desire in art circles to explore the 
fresh field of inquiry thus thrown open.” 

The following general remarks of Mr. Cutler are especially 
deserving of attention in reference to the influence which 
Europe and Japan seem calculated to exercise on each other by 
the interchange of art-motives and processes, stimulated by a 
too indiscriminative admiration :— 

“That the Japanese are consummate masters of decorative art, 
there can be no question; and, much as they have to learn from 
Europeans in certain directions, Europe has much to learn from 
them in others. The fear that a bastard art of a very debased 
kind may arise in Japan, is not without foundation, and the art world 
is too much interested in the preservation of pure types to regard 
with indifference any measure which threatens their extinction. The 
European artist who will study the decorative art of Japan carefully 
-and revereutly will not be in any haste to disturb, still less to up- 
root, the thought and feeling from which it has sprung; it is, per- 
haps, the ripest and richest fruit of a tree cultivated for many ages, 
with the utmost solicitude and skill, under conditions of society pecu- 
liarly favourable to its growth. If we study the decorative art of 
the Japanese, we find the essential elements of beauty in design, 
fitness for the purpose which the object is intended to fulfil, good 
workmanship, and constructive soundness, which give a value to the 
commoner article, and some touch of ornament by a skilful hand, 
together creating a true work of art.” 

And, again, we cannot too earnestly endorse the truth of the 
following warning to the Japanese themselves, against a great 
danger and loss :— 

“Japanese art may now be said to have culminated, and to have 
shown all that it is capable of producing, and it is with pain we per- 
ceive that the hour of decadence has arrived, for all modern Japenese 
work shows the inability of the artist to preserve its original deli- 
cacy, or to blend it harmoniously with foreign elements. No student 
can fail to recognise the signs of impotence and the depreciation of 
taste. It may not be too late to awaken the Japanese to a sense of 
the wrong they are doing to their national art, in which they might, 
if they so chose, continue supreme; but should their intuitive taste 
be overlaid by imitations of European vulgarities, it is no unimportant 
task to preserve the records of the most brilliant period in the 
artistic life of a sigularly gifted people.” 





* South Kensington Art Handbooks.—Japanese Pottery. Edited by A. W. Franks, 
F.8.A. London: Chapman and Hall. 

A Grammar of Japanese Ornament and Design, with Introductory, Descriptive, 
and Analytical Teat. By T. A. Cutler. lvol. London: B. T. Batsford. 1880. 

Pugaku Hiyaku-Kei; or,a Hundred Views of Risiyama. By Hokusai. Intro- 
ductory and Explanatory Preface, with Translations from the Japanese and 
Descriptions of the Plates. By F, V. Dickins. 4 vols, London: B.T. Batsford. 
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Mr. Cutler is quite right; and this important duty in the 


interests of Art he has very perfectly fulfilled in the valuable 
work now given to the public. There is no doubt another 
danger to be deplored, not for the Japanese, but for ourselyes 

in the crude and unintelligent imitations of Japanese models by 
European workmen wholly unacquainted with the art-thoughts 
and methods of u people so long and jealously secluded from al] 
foreign intercourse. The artistic temperament of the J apanese 
cannot, of course, be transferred to another race. As little com. 
municable is the peculiar power and fine sense of colour and 
its harmonies possessed by the Japanese, due in part, perhaps, 
to the beauty of their climate and the familiarity with the most 
delicate and vivid tones which nature gives to every object. 
The delicacy of execution, no less the special gift of the Japanese 
workman, has descended from father to son for ages, as may 
also, to a certain extent, be said of the sense of colour, which 
their skill turns to such account. They seem to have learnt by 
intuition the exquisite relations of colours, and to know by heart 
the law of contrasts and that of complementaries, for it never 
fails them. We see how little such gifts can be acquired by mere 
imitative effort, in the numerous attempts made, especially in 
ceramic ware, to reproduce Japanese models in our own pot- 
teries. A kind of debased type is recognisable, but wanting in 
all the finer harmonies of form, colour, and decorative design 
which constitute the excellence of Japanese work. Without 
some knowledge of the history, religion, and habits of thought 
and life of the Japanese, with all their surroundings, it is vain 
to hope there can be any reproduction of their characteristic 
art by servile imitation, or suggested art motives. Without 
this knowledge, the most incongruous and discordant elements 
will be brought together,—anachronisms in composition, winter 
birds with summer blossoms, religious symbols interlaced with 
rebus follies and historic legends or popular games, to the con- 
fusion of all congruity and fitness. This happens whenever the 
European workman tries to break up Japanese designs in search 
of some new combination, without any knowledge of the 
original art motive and governing ideas. ‘To blindly copy 
Japanese models is lost labour in other respects, for they 
can produce the originals much cheaper and better than we 
can any imitations. And to try and seize the spirit of the 
original types is equally futile, without extensive knowledge 
of the life of the people. 

The originality and the nationality of Japanese art has been 
much discussed. They have borrowed so much in past ages 
from China, which long possessed great superiority in all the 
arts of civilisation, that many of their European critics have been 
disposed to consider that all possessed by the Japanese has not 
only a Chinese origin, but still remains essentially Chineseiu form 
and character. Thus in a work recently from the pen of Mr 
Basil Hall Chamberlain, devoted to the reproduction in an 
English dress of The Classical Poetry of the Japanese,* a 
very difficult but praiseworthy effort to familiarise foreign 
nations with the imagery and thoughts which constitute 
the poetic literature of this people, so long secluded in the 
Far East, we are told in the first sentence of the in- 
troduction that the Japanese are a nation of imitators. “As 
they copy us to-day, so did they copy the Chinese and Coreans 
a millennium and a half ago. Religion, philosophy, laws, 
administration, written characters, all acts but the very simplest, 
all science, or, at least, what then went by that name, every- 
thing was imported from the neighbouring continent, so much 
so that of all we are accustomed to term “ Old Japan,” scarce 
one trace in a hundred is really and properly Japanese.” Yet 
even Mr. Chamberlain, starting with this foregone conclusion, 
no sooner devotes himself to the study of the classic poetry col- 
lected in twenty volumes of the Mdnyefushifu, or “ Collection 
of a Myriad Leaves,” than he discovers that the poetry of the 
Japanese, so far from being “ fashioned on the Chinese model 
and expressing Chinese ideas, as was a priori to be expected,” 
“has preserved down to our own times the unaltered form and 
the almost unaltered substance of the earliest manifestation 
of Japanese thought.” This is ail very well, and we are not un- 
willing to believe that the author may be correct in his conclu- 
sion as to the poetry. But when he goes beyond his own sub- 
ject of special interest, and generalises his observations to the 
effect that “the one original product of the Japanese mind is 
the native poetry,” he seems to fall into the common error of 
specialists and experts, and jumps to the conclusion that 





* The Classical Poetry of the Japanese, By Basil Hall Chamberlain. London: 
Triitbner and Co. 
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s to be put in the same line of importance 
The author of the Grammar of Japanese Art, 
oo devoted eighteen years of loving study to the artistic 
’ oducts of the Japanese mind, arrives at a very different, and, 
pr believe, a much truer judgment. Mr. Cutler tells us that, 
, . . . . . 
wThe Japanese doubtless obtained their first ideas of architecture, 
Ike the sister-arts, sculpture and painting, from China, and 
the Buddhist religion brought with it from India many native 
characteristics and details.” And further on, he bears the 
following emphatic testimony to the final outcome :— 
“The specially national and unmixed character of Japanese art is due 
the isolated position which, until within the last few years, she has 
Y sotained since the earliest ages. With the exception of China and 
eon she has had no intercourse with any nation which could in 
7 way affect her art productions. We have seen that China was 
pe art-master, and that on her teachings she has founded her own 
chool. It is not, as in Europe, the grafting of one style upon 
poi and the accumulated knowledge and practice of all the 
various schools of art from the remotest antiquity; it has been a 
wth unaffected by any extraneous influences, self-contained and 
strictly national, and hence the astonishment and delight created 
when the Art of Japan was revealed to the outside world by the open- 
ing of the country. It is when we consider the decorative art of 
Japan, that we find how, for many years, they have distanced their 
Chinese masters, and produced a style peculiarly their own. Study- 
ing its application to ceramics, lacquer, bronzes, costume, we 
gee the ground upon which they triumph, and we recognise the 
superiority of their art. Other nations have produced porcelain and 
pottery as fine as theirs, but no nation has originated lacquer ware 
(urushimono) to be compared with that of Japan. It stands alone 
for perfection of manufacture, high finish, and artistic worth, and 
its entire originality.” 
Mr. Cutler has further rightly concluded, as Mr. Franks also, in his 
excellent Handbook on Japanese Pottery, in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, points out, that “to make clear the motives of 
decorative ornament among the Japanese, it is necessary to give 
some idea of the principles which guide them, and the influences 
by which they are governed.” This work Mr. Cutler has satis- 
factorily, if not exhaustively, done. And Mr. Chamberlain’s 
volume of classic poetry will form an additional contribution, 
by furnishing in an accessible form much of their poetic 
imagery and the motives of their poetry. 

In like manner, Mr. Dickins gives three Japanese volumes of 
Hosukai’s Hundred Views of Fusiyama,—an exact reproduction, 
even to the paper, form, size, and wood engravings, of the 
original, elucidating the principles and art motives of the 
Japanese. Nor have we anywhere met with a truer summary 
of the characteristic features of Japanese art than the follow- 
ing, from Mr. Dickins’s introduction, speaking of the range of 
their art :— 

“The excellence of that art—to sum up briefly its merits, and 
viewing it as distinct from the decorative art of Japan, which is 
otherwise supreme within its limits of flat ornamentation—lies in the 
unrivalled ease and fluency rather than accuracy of its drawing, in the 
sobriety of its means and aims, and inthe naive and admirable sin- 
cerity, and often truly Hogarthian wealth of incident, with which 
the peculiar and indescribable moods of the Japanese artistic mind, 
arising mainly out of the study of conventional models, themselves 
evolved originally from a loyal, though narrowed contemplation of 
Nature, are represented.” 


—— 
nothing else 1 
0! i inality. 


MR. TROLLOPE’S “CICERO.”* 
To criticise a book like Mr. Trollope’s Life of Cicero is neither 
an easy nor a pleasant task. Its merits («) are so considerable, 
and its faults (y) are so numerous, that x + y=0 might seem to 
express the net result of both. But the “ gay science,” as criti- 
cism has been called, we fear ironically, may not avail itself of 
such compendious methods. Nor, indeed, would we assert for 
one moment that the value of this book was nil. ‘The spirit 
and vivacity with which it is animated, and the flashes of 
mother-wit with which it is brightened, alike protect it from so 
harsh and unjust a verdict. Moreover, we sympathise, in the 
main, most warmly with the just enthusiasm which the author 
shows for the subject of his biography, and we recognise to the 
fullest extent the claims which a writer like Mr. Trollope has 
upon us for some exceptional indulgence. But consolation is all 
that we can offer him, instead of congratulation; and if the 
jealous muse of history has refused him her choicest favours, 
he must comfort himself as best he can with the reflection 
that she refused them to Bacon and Milton, to Scott and 
Smollett, to Schiller and Voltaire, and to many other men 
of genius, who have not offered her, what alone she will 
accept, namely, undivided worship. There was room, in- 
deed, for a new Life of Cicero in our literature. But although 





* The Life of Cicero. By Anthony Trollope. London; Chapman and Hall, 





Middleton may be rococo and Forsyth dry, and although 
Mommsen’s invective may be almost as false as it is coarse, yet 
to supplant Forsyth and Middleton and to refute Mommsen 
need acquirements which Mr. Trollope does not possess. To 
speak plainly, the great novelist’s knowledge of Latin is much 
too slender, and his grasp of Roman history much too feeble, 
for the task which he has attempted. Moreover, his Greek, we 
fancy, is even weaker than his Latin; and he does not, as he 
tells us himself, read German at all. From aman thus poorly 
equipped, however great his literary abilities may otherwise be, 
it would be useless to look for a really good Life of Cicero. No 
amount of mere industry could make up for such serious de- 
ficiencies, and we look in vain for any marks of industry ia Mr. 
Trollope’s volumes. He has written them with a careless, if not 
with a hasty pen ; and he has neglected the obvious precaution 
of having them duly revised by some competent scholar. 
Having brought so many heavy charges against Mr. Trollope, 
we have nothing for it but to justify them, as briefly as we can, 
before we deal with his estimate of Cicero’s character. For the 
careless pen, we might almost say, “ See both volumes, passim,” 
and that we might justly do so may be inferred from the fact 
that Mr. Trollope calls Crassus “a Triumvirate,” and says that 
on the day of Milo’s trial “all the taverns were shut.’ Of 
course, Mr. Trollope knows better than this, and we should not 
mention such careless slips, were it not that we would undertake 
to parallel them with, at least, ninety-eight more errata of a 
similar or somewhat similar description,—errata, we mean, of 
false translation, false fact, and false printing, and not of mere 
false inference. For our author’s Greek, we take the 
quotation from Dio Cassius (introduction, page 14), which, 
he tells us, “is so foul-mouthed that it can only be inserted 
under the veil of his [Dio Cassius’s] own language.” Mr. 
Trollope has darkened the veil by misprinting the pas- 
sage, but it is easy to see that he cannot translate it, and that 
it is by no means so foul-mouthed as he supposes. For his 
Roman history and Latin, a single passage will suffice, “ for 
when one’s proofs are aptly chosen, four are as cogént ”’—we 
are quoting from memory—‘“as four dozen.” Cvsar, says 
Mr. Trollope, translating and commenting on that well-known 
letter of Cicero’s which we have recently noticed, “ did 
not walk long, for at two o’clock he bathed, and heard that 
story about Mamurra without moving a muscle. ‘Turn to 
your Catullus, the fifty-seventh epigram, and read what Cesar 
had read to him on this occasion, without showing by his face 
the slightest feeling. It is short, but I cannot quote it, even in 
a note,—even in Latin. Who told Casar of the foul words, and 
why were they read to him on this occasion? He thought but 
little about them, for he forgave the author, and asked him after- 
wards to supper. ‘This was at the bath, we may suppose. He 
then took his siesta, and after that, ‘ éuersxqv agebat.’ How the 
Romans went through the daily process is to us a marvel. [ 
think we may say that Cicero did not practise it.” Now, in 
the first place, the foul epigram was written about 55 B.C. 
There seems no doubt that Cesar read it before the poet died 
in 54, while this letter was written in 45, about three months 
before Caesar’s murder. The reading “ Vultum non mutavit” 
is conjectural. If it be right, then what Cwsar heard about 
Mamirra was his death; if wrong, then probably that 
Mamurra had been transgressing some sumptuary law, and 
Cresar did not desire to interfere with him. The word which 
Mr. Trollope translates, ‘‘ He took his siesta,” means, “ He sat 
down to table ;” and “ jzerizqv agebat”” means that Cesar was 
in physic, as we might say, at the time, and intended to take 
an emetic before going to bed. Cicero would have undoubtedly 
done the same, if ordered to do so by his physician. Czsar was 
quite as abstemious as the Duke of Wellington or as Cicero 
himself. More so, indeed, if we may believe Mr. Trollope, who 
says, but on what authority we know not, that the latter “ wished 
to be reckoned among the gourmands and gourmets of his 
times.” It gives us no pleasure to disturb this nest of blunders, 
but what we have to notice is the fact that Mr. Trollope might 
have avoided, and ought to havea voided, every one of them, by 
simply turning to Professor Munro’s Notes on Catullus. We 
refrain from dwelling upon the primd fucie absurdity of these 
blunders, and from quoting any more of a similar kind ; but we 
are half afraid that our lenity is thrown away, seeing that Mr. 
Trollope has declared in his introduction that if this Life of 
Cicero appears during his life, it will be because he has become 
callous through age to criticism. On reflection, though, we 
need not repent of our tender mercies, for surely, unless the 
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heart has been crushed out of him by disease or affliction, ‘a 
man no more becomes callous through age to criticism than 
he becomes indifferent through age to the weather. Mr. 
Trollope’s Cicero obviously challenges comparison with 
Mr. Froude’s Cesar. We had to notice that accuracy 
was not the chief quality displayed in the latter’s “ Sketch,” 
but we feel bound to say that both as an historian and 
a scholar, Mr. Froude is more accurate than Mr. Trollope. 
The latter says, indeed, and with some truth, that the former’s 
book may be called “anti-Cicero.” His own may in some 
respects be quite as justly called “anti-Cesar.” We regret 
this, for many reasons. Cicero has been wronged, and bitterly 
wronged, of late, but his good name cannot be cleared by 
blacking that of Casar. It would require a much more 
careful writer than Mr. Trollope to arraign the great Dic- 
tator at the bar of history. His profligacy and cruelty still 
cry to her for justice, but of them we speak not here. We have 
rather to defend, so far as our brief sentence can defend, his 
political career against Mr. Trollope’s strictures. It is wrong, we 
think, and even stupidly wrong, to blame Cwsar’s acts for being 
illegal. Where there is no law, there can be no illegality, and law 
had ceased to reign at Rome when he crossed the Rubicon. 
Once for all, we would call Mr. Trollope’s attention to the un- 
doubted fact that if Casar’s great scheme had not been laid by 
his own unrivalled genius, and hatched, if we may use so homely 
a metaphor, by the great abilities of Augustus and Tiberius, 
Rome would have done “shameful execution on herself” 
centuries before she actually did. But Mr. Trollope mistakes 
the character of Caesar in minor matters also. We have 
already seen that he fancies that the sober Julius was 
a bit of a “ gourmand and gourmet,” may we say, 
and leave the responsibility of this curious phrase to 
Mr. Trollope? He quite misunderstands the simplicity of 
the great man’s character. <A single example will again suffice. 
The words “ Veni, vidi, vici,”” were written to a private friend 
at Rome, who read them, no doubt with much glee, to many of 
his acquaintances. It came to pass, therefore, very naturally, 
that they were inscribed on a banner carried in Cresar’s triumph. 
Yet Mr. Trollope says of this famous sentence, “ If those words 
were ever written. Surely he could not have written them, 
and sent them home! Even the subservience of the age would 
not have endured words so boastful, nor would the glory of 
Cesar have so tarnished itself.” If the author himself knows 
what he means by this, be it so; we confess that we do not. 
Nor can we in the least imagine why he stigmatised the famous 
“ Quirites ” with which Cesar quelled a mutiny of his veterans 
as a “masterpiece of stage-acting.” Stage-acting was as 
foreign to Cesar’s nature as it was congenial to Napoleon’s, 
and we may refer Mr. Trollope to Lucan, whom he reads, but 
does not accurately translate, for the serious danger which the 
‘* unicus imperator ” stamped out so masterfully. 

We sympathise, as we have said, very warmly in the main 
with Mr. Trollope’s estimate of Cicero, but only in the main- 
When he, for instance, tells us that Cicero did not hate Cesar, 
we are compelled to remind him that we have Cicero’s own 
word for it that he did. “The letters to Atticus,” says 
Professor Munro, “which may be looked upon as soliloquies 
by an impassioned nature of more than Italian fervour 
of temperament, give a singular picture of Cicero’s feelings 
towards Cxsar. Cmasar behaved to him as anu enemy with 
kinder courtesy than Pompey showed him asa friend ; he forgave 
his every offence, before he had time to ask for forgiveness ; 
compelled his subordinates, Antony, Balbus, and the rest, to 
treat him, when a declared opponent, with punctilious deference. 
Yet, for all this, perhaps because of all this, admiring, as he 
could not but do, Cxsar’s personal and social qualities, he felt 
all his aspirations so nipped and kept under by the other’s com- 
manding genius, that hatred the most intense took possession 
of his mind.” ‘This hatred was not quenched by the murder; 
which Goethe truly called the most senseless deed which the 
Romans ever committed, as is proved by the “awful words,” 
“ quem Di mortuum perduint !” (“ Ad Att.,” xv. 4), which Cicero, 
though quite disillusioned about “the Ides of March,” did vot 
scruple to use about his slain benefactor. Again, Mr. Trollope 
says that Cicero would have pardoned Antony, had victory 
fallen to his own party. We more than doubt it, for Livy, 


whose opinion must surely carry far more weight than that of 
any modern writer on such a point, distinctly says that Cicero’s 
death was less lamentable and melancholy, because he only 
received at the hands of his victorious foes what he would 








infaiubiy have inflicted upon them, had they been 
When it comes therefore to the peculiarly Christian 
virtues which Mr. Trollope claims for his hero, we m 
demur. Cicero did not love his neighbour like himself a 
although he had as clear a notion of the value of veracity i St. 
Paul, or for the matter of that, as Achilles had—éxbpéc vip 
xsivos, %. 7. 2.—Cicero was not a veracious man. But his he 
sonal purity and his humanity—extending to what Bung od 
“our earth-born companions, an’ fellow-mortals ”—mark him out 
beyond all his contemporaries of whom we have any record, It 
was said in jest of a great scoundrel, that when he died the 
average virtue of the world was raised; the exact Opposite of 
this might be said in earnest of Cicero. Mr. Froude hag stated 
with much good-feeling, but with more inaccuracy, that “ the 
gratitude of mankind for Cicero’s literary excellence wil] ever 
preserve his memory from too harsh a judgment.” We heartily 
wish that this was true, and we heartily wish that the defence 
of that “literary excellence” itself—so roughly assailed by 
Rome’s last and best historian—had fallen to more experienced 
hands than those of Mr. Trollope. 


LARRY LOHENGRIN.* 

Aw old and a wise proverb says that variety is charming; 

and never, perhaps, has this been so much felt as now. Never 

surely, has it been so constantly acted upon by all classes, rich 

and poor, gentle and simple, to the gain, we will hope, of their 
health, but certainly not of their purses, and hardly of their 
characters. The man of one book is now an unknown person, 
and he was a person well worth knowing. Everybody has 
scampered through dozens of books, never at less than a hand- 
gallop, and often helping himself over—not through—difficulties, 
with a hop, skip, and jump. In old days a novel used to bea 
novel, with a hero and heroine whose lives were worth tracing 
from their beginning, and sometimes even from their remote 
ancestry ; though on this last point it may be doubted whether 
the reader usually agreed with the author even then. A news 
paper, too, was a newspaper, and told the news, and some. 
times made cutting comments on men and manner, 
but would not depart from its own province by offering a 
fiction to those who came to it for facts. It would have scorned 
to confess to such weakness. Those who wanted romances must 
get them in their own proper shape, or in some literary maga 
zine which dealt in belles lettves, and not in news. But alas! those 
golden times are passed. Police reports boiled over into novels 
a long time since, and now novels have overflowed into news- 
papers. But the needs of a newspaper are not the needs of a novel, 
and the novel suffers very much from its unnatural position, 
The newspaper requires an exciting opening, and would like 
most chapters of its novel to end with a thrilling situation, which 
compels the reader to the purchase of the next number. For 
such newspapers depend largely upon odd buyers, who may 
just as well buy the Tirwmpet as the Leader, unless the Leader 
has some especial attraction to fix them on its lists. The novel 
that appears in a magazine suffers somewhat from the same 
pressure, but in a far less degree. The newspaper novel is apt 
to lose all symmetry, and to bear marks of its uneasy cradle, 
which are painfully evident even when it has reached the 
dignity and full maturity of three volumes. 

This is particularly striking in the book before us. Larry 
Lohengrin appeared in the columns of a newspaper, and is said 
to have been very popular among the working-men in our great 
northern towns. And there is evident cause for its popularity. 
It deals with such people as they are used to see in their 
streets, into whose daily interest they can readily enter, and 
whose lives are, nevertheless, in many ways, far removed from 
their own. Its tone is, in the main, healthy and honourable, 
and it is full of incident and adventure. But it begins in the 
middle. Larry’s ingenious escape from the detectives and from 
England is very well told; and so is the manner in which he 
gets interested in the chance-talk of his fellow-travellers, and is 
led by it to turn his uncertain steps to the West Indies. Other 
people, both in and out of novels, have saved little boys 
from being drowned, when they have fallen overboard; but 
a race with a shark adds interest to the situation. The 
rescue gives sufficient cause for our hero’s warm reception 2 
a distinguished Venezuelan family, and for a pleasant 
account of life in Venezuela, and a very striking description 
of the earthquakes which are one of the curses of that 





* Larry Lohengrin. By William Westall, London: Tinsley, Brothers. 
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happy country; revolutions and universal peculation being 
Ds others Part of one description we cannot refrain from 
the ting. Its effect is very much heightened when it stands in 
eal place, both by the sketches of the country through 
: 4A Larry has been riding, and by the incidents that are told 
alert The speaker is the father of the little boy before 
mentioned :— 

«‘Qn Holy Thursday, 1812, my father, then a young man, had been 

La Guayra, whence he returned by the road over which we hare 
= travelled. It was such another day as this—perhaps a little 
otter—bright, cloudless, and calm. He had reached a point of the 
a a little farther on, that I will presently point out to you, when 
he was startled from a reverie in which he had been indulging by a 

dden shock, and a feeling as if the earth were trembling under his 
Feat Then all the bells in all the churches of Caracas rang forth a 

lean peal. Those bells were tolled by no mortal hands, The next 
oman the earth moved again, but with infinitely greater violence 
than before—moved and shook, my father said, like a thing of life; 
+ rocks, hurled from the summit of the Silla, came crashing down 
the side of the mountain—the ground gaped and closed again—the 
hill-tops swayed to and fro like trees shaken by the wind,—the towers, 
and steeples, and houses of Caracas fell with a mighty crash, and 
out of the pall of dust which rose from its ruins came sounds of 
woo—shrieks, weepings, and groans. In one minute all was over—a 
city had been destroyed, and ten thousand of its inhabitants 
puried beneath its walls. The same shock had destroyed equally La 
Guayra, Muyquetia, Antimano, Baruta, La Vega, and San Filipe de 
Merida. In those sixty seconds the population of Venezuela had 
been diminished by twenty thousand souls. For some minutes after 
the staying of the shock neither my father nor his mule seemed able 
tomove. He described his sensations as being those of a man who 
feltas if he had escaped death by a miracle; he dared scarcely 
breathe, much less move, and, though far from being a religious man, 
he prayed with a fervour of which he had not believed himself 
capable. His soul, as he expressed it, seemed to be crushed within him 
at the sight of so awful a display of Nature’s most terrible powers. 
When he found that the shock was not repeated, and he had re- 
covered somewhat his presence of mind, he urged his mule forward 
towards the city ; but the beast seemed petrified ; she remained stock- 
still, and took heed neither of her rider’s voice nor his spurs. He 
dismounted, patted her on the neck, and tried to lead her by the 
bridle; then her flanks heaved convulsively, and, giving a deep groan, 
she sank heavily on the ground. The poor creature had died of 
terror.’ ” 

This is good, and is followed by a few months’ experiences in 
South America, which we could wish longer, and which are still 
going on quietly at the end of the first volume. But the second 
volume opens, not in Venezuela, but in Liverpool, and, without 
the slightest notice, takes you back some five-and-twenty 
years, to introduce you to Larry’s adopted father, John 
Brown, whose rise in life, and adoption and management 
of Larry, are all related at length. Only in the sixth 
chapter of the third volume have we come back to the 
point with which newspaper needs obliged us to begin. 
Now, a chapter or two of retrospect early in a book is often 
needful, but generally is, and always should be, short. Who 
would care for long details of the mixing and stirring of the 
Christmas pndding that they ate five years ago? It was eaten, 

pacaing Mi Bs 
and, we hope, enjoyed and digested, but who wants to go back to 
it? The plums were good, and so was the candied peel, but other 
plums and peel have made us forget them, and why remind us 
of them again? Even so, Larry’s first love-making was very 
amiable, nothing more, for it was chiefly made for him; but 
now that he is truly in love with a fair South-American, why 
should we have all the details of his former courtship? Simpl 
I Ley 
to fillthe requisite number of columns. Moreover, Mrs. White- 
mayne’s vulgar worldliness is greatly exaggerated; a woman 
might be worldly, but she would never expose herself to her 
own daughter as Mrs. Whitemayne does. For either the girl 
would be too thoroughly her mother’s child to need such 
explicit teaching, or else she would be so disgusted by the 


teaching as to rebel utterly, and in either case the conversation: 


would never be finished at full length. The business part of 
the second volume is far better written than the love-making, 
and more interesting, because it is out of the common run. It 
seems rather doubtful, however, whether such shrewd scamps 
as Boyd and Leech would for a moment have taken upa bill so 
badly forged as that must have been which they use as a tool 
against Larry, 

South-American life and trading life make this novel a read- 
able one, for both are vividly described. They give plenty of 
variety, and “variety is charming.” But Mr. Westall has 
loved it “ not wisely, but too well.” His desire for it has 


induced him to put in one or two rather sensational incidents, 
by means of which “each orphan whom chance directs, finds 
a father when he least expects,’—and, it might be added, 
when he least desires one. 


An Imperial personage also 











comes in at the end, to smooth off all rough edges; he is 
a deus ex machina, with rather self-interested motives, and 
is introduced cleverly, and not unnaturally ; yet he seems 
a little out keeping, and one wishes that the end had come 
about without his help. To enjoy the story properly, the reader 
should begin with the second volume, five chapters of the third, 
and then read the first volume, and finish. The story will thus 
be told quite consecutively, and the best part of it will come, as 
it ought, in the third volume. If Mr. Westall publishes another 
book in the same way, we hope he will rearrange his chapters 
himself, and save his readers the trouble, and thus clear his 
work, in great measure, of the “mark of the beast,”—we beg 
pardon, of the newspaper. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—— 

Endowed Charities. By Courtney Stanhope Kenny, LL.M. (Reeves 
and Turner.)—This adds another to the already considerable list of 
valuable contributions to literature which have been called forth by 
University and other prizes. The fact is in itself no inconsiderable 
argument in favour of endcwments. Mr. Kenny has collected with 
the greatest industry a large mass of facts, some of them very 
curious facts, and draws his inferences from them in a reasonable 
and sober fashion. He is not a revolutionist in this matter of endow- 
ments. To some forms of them he, indeed, states objections which 
do not admit of an answer. These he would abolish. Doles, which 
sometimes assume a strange form, as one at Hampstead, which pro- 
vided for the annual distribution to every inhabitant of the parish of 
a halfpenny loaf, and marriage portions, which seem to have little other 
effect than that of insuring bad husbands for a certain number 
of young women, would be among those abolished. Apprentice 
fees have, to a great extent, become obsolete. Of educational 
endowments he thinks favourably. His great principle—and he sup- 
ports it by a powerful array of arguments—is that of the right and 
duty of perpetual revision of the conditions under which endowments 
are administered and employed. It is surprising to see how soon the 
most carefully-arranged scheme becomes more or less obsolete, and 
begins to gall at one point or another. Mr. Kenny’s is an admirable 
and withal a very readable book. 

The New Virginians. By the Author of “Junia,” &c. 2 vols. 
(Blackwood.)—This is the record, and a very full and copious record, 
of the experiences of a brother and sister, who go out to Virginia to 
make an experiment in farming. It is a book of which we might 
make a very long notice, if we were to attempt to extract any con- 
siderable part of the things which bave struck us, while we read, as 
interesting and entertaining. A shrewd and kindly observer, sensi- 
tive to things that offend a refined English taste, but always willing 
to make allowances, speaking the truth, but always speaking it with 
good-humour and gentleness, with eyes quite wide open about busi- 
ness matters, the writer will not fail to find a circle of interested and 
friendly readers. We might give some startling extracts, but it 
would scarcely be fair to the people and the country described. The 
whole book should be read, and a general impression obtained. One 
thing is plain enough, that the writer does not repent having gone ; 
and another, nearly as plain, that some people would repent having 
gone very decidedly. 

Wise Words and Loving Deeds. By E. Conder Gray. (Marshall, 
Japp, and Co.)—This is entitled, ‘‘ A Book of Biographies for Girls,” 
but it may be profitably and pleasantly used by other readers. It 
gives the biographies of notable women, beginning with Mary Somer- 
ville and ending with Catherine Tait. We, perhaps, might have 
altered the choice,—have found, say, a substitute for at least one of 
those selected. And here and there we miss something that we would 
gladly have had ; we should have liked, for instance, to hear something 
more of the process by which Mrs. Somerville acquired her great 
mathematical knowledge. We read, for instance, that she found 
Newton’s “ Principia’”’ “too difficult.” This was when she was 
twenty-seven years of age, and was “ familiar with plane and spheri 
cal trigonometry, conic sections, and Ferguson’s astronomy.” But 
there is little reason to complain of this interesting series of 


biographical sketches. 

The Library Cyclopedia of Geography. By James Bryce, M.A., 
and Keith Johnston, F.R.G.S. (Collins, Sons, and Co.)—This isa 
new edition of a work which has taken a good place among books 
of its class. The original editor did not live to accomplish more than 
two-thirds of this revision. After his death, it was put into hands 
in which it was not likely to lose anything of its value,—those of 
Mr. Keith Johnston. Some other valuable contributions are added, as 
from Dr. Brown, on a subject which he is thoroughly acquainted with, 
British Columbia; from Miss Bird, on Haiwaii, &c. Altogether, 
this is as compact and useful a “gazetteer” as we have ever seen. 
It is intended as a companion to the ‘Comprehensive Atlas,” lately 
sent forth by the same publishers. 
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With Cupid’s Eyes. By Florence Marryat (Mrs. Francis Lean). 
8 vols. (Samuel Tinsley.)—Mrs. Francis Lean has done again what 
she has succeeded in doing more than once before, that is, has written 
a novel which tempts any lover of wholesome literature to use some- 
what immoderate language. Her hero, or, at least, her principal 
character, is a selfish profligate. His ways of thinking and talking 
and his habits are described with minuteness, doubtless with fidelity. 
But what is the good of reproducing them? Have we not enough of 
them, as it is? What is the profit of even the most faithful tran- 
script of the conversation of a smoking-room about the small-hours ? 
And if it happens, as it may happen in this perverse world, that a 
woman of conduct and sense and ability falls in love with such a 
man, and drags herself down into misery by linking her fate with 
his, is this a subject for literature? Is there any pleasure or profit, 
any beauty of art or fitness of moral, in the miserable story of his 
neglect, his infidelities? Mrs. Lean tells a poor tale in a style 
without distinction or grace; nor will the tardy effort to give 
something of a higher purpose to her book, when she makes the 
selfish roué change into a devoted philanthropist, propitiate a justly 
offended reader. 

History of the United States. By William Cullen Bryant and 
Sydney Howard Gay. Vol. IV. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Mr. 
Bryant’s share in this work was that he read the first and second 
volumes. This fact is quite frankly stated in the preface; and we 
mention it chiefly to express a doubt whether it was worth while, 
under the circumstances, to keep even so honoured a name on the 
title-page. The book is in fact quite good enough to stand on its own 
merits. The volume before us takes up the story towards the close 
of 1778, and carries it on to the end of the Civil War, so bringing the 
work to a conclusion. It is extremely difficult for an outsider to judge 
of the temper in which an historian approaches the political ques- 
tions with which he has to deal. Who can presume with certainty 
that even Thucycides was impartial? Mr. Grote certainly thought 
that he was not. Mr. Gay does not respect all the national 
beliefs. General Jackson, for instance, who passes commonly 
for a good patriot, presents a figure that is not always admir- 
able. Again, the policy which led to the breaking-out of war 
between England and the States in 1812 is sharply arraigned. 
The Ashburton Treaty is passed over somewhat lightly. Here, at 
least, it is commonly believed that the American negotiators knew of 
facts which directly negatived part of their contention, and that the 
line drawn was more than “slightly erroneous.” The narrative, on 
the whole, is given with much vigour; the leading points are skilfully 
seized, anda good general impression made. The volume is plenti- 
fully furnished with illustrations, most of them good, and certainly 
not very favourably represented by the frontispiece ‘“ Sheridan’s 
Ride.” The artist should compare David’s rendering of ‘ Napoleon 
crossing the Alps’’ with Delaroche’s. Altogether, this is a valuable 
work, not without due dignity of appearance, and deserves to take a 
place, at least for the present, as an authority. 

A Gilded Shame. By “Owl.” 2 vols. (Literary Publishing Com- 
pany.)—“ The bride blushed,’ we read on p. 32, “even to the ex- 
tremity of her smoothly-chiselled profile,’ which is “ Owl’s’’ delicate 
way of saying “tothe tip of her nose.” This is elegance. Here is 
the terrible. It is from the description of a railway accident :—“ All 
that remained of the invention of man and the creation of God was 
a chaos of wheels and timber, cushioned seats and broken glass, and 
—worst of all, O angels of heaven !—a shattered heap of human 
limbs and life-extinct humanity.’’ We may notice, as a curious fact 
in which Oxford men will be specially interested, that when the story 
told in this novel was enacted the Cherwell was navigated. The 
Oxford man, indeed, may learn not a few things which will probably 
be novel to him, from the description of the manners and customs of 
Otherwise it will scarcely repay study. 


his University. 

The fourth edition of the Landed Interest and the Supply of Food; 
by James Caird, F.R.S. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin), has been 
extensively revised, and appears with its information, statistics, &c., 
brought down to a recent period. It is interesting, and not a little 
surprising, to read, and this after the disastrous year 1879, that 
“the state of agriculture in Ireland, chiefly owing to the high price 
of live-stock and the increasing demand for store animals to be 
fattened in Great Britain, now appears to have attained a position of 
general progress and prosperity greater than has ever been previously 
experienced in that portion of the United Kingdom.” Much other 
interesting matter is to be found. It is pleasing to be told about the 
power of ‘‘taking a second crop of wheat,” as a latent reserve force, 
which would go some way towards making us independent of foreign 
supplies. A suggestive comparison of the present with the past is 
snpplied by the fact that in 1770 a Jabourer had to work five days for 
a bushel of wheat, and that he could earn it in 1880 in two days and 
a half. 

The Medical Register for 1881. (Spottiswoode and Co.)-—From the 
latest official data given in this volume, it appears that the number 
of persons legally qualified to practise in the United Kingdom is 





22,936. Of these, there are in England 15,918; in Scotland 8,454. 
in Ireland, 3,564; so that it appears that 69 per cent. of the whol 
number of British practitioners are registered in England, 15 per cont 
in Scotland, and 15°6 per cent. in Ireland. A slight increage i 
taken place in the number of practitioners during the last five y 
the total number of medical practitioners for 1877 having been 
22,713, while it is now 22,936. 

Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled, Landed, and Offcial Clasees 
(Kelly and Co.)—This is the seventh annual and enlarged edition 
of the work originally published under the title of The Upper Ten 
Thousand. Its object is to give in one general alphabetical list the 
names of persons who have definite positions arising from rank, title 
office, &c. Its distinguishing and recommendatory feature is, that its 
pages show at a glance whether there be any person bearing a 
particular title, the family name, and address. 

MaGazines, Etc.—We have received the following for March:— 
The Art Journal, the plate illustrations in which this month are “Ay 
Old English Mill,” and “The Venetian Fruit-seller.” It also con 
tains a very fine fac-simile in red of a drawing by Sir Noel Paton.— 
The Magazine of Art, a good number.—Men of Mark, the Portraits 
this month being those of Lord Chelmsford, John Pettie, R.A,, and 
the Bishop of Bangor.—Part 3 of Pathways of Palestine, with per 
manent photographs of Pilate’s house in Jerusalem and the Pool of 
Bethesda.—Purt 21 of Longfellow’s Poetical Works, completing the 
capitally got-up avd beautifully illustrated fine-paper serial edition 
issued by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co.—Part 2, “ Educa. 
tional,’ of the Statistical Atlas of England, Scotland, and Treland, 
edited by G. P. Bevan (Johnston).—The Antiquary, to which Mr, A, 
C. Ewald contributes a paper on the ‘“‘ Warming-pan Story” in con. 
nection with the Pretender.—The Nautical Magazine.—The Army and 
Navy Magazine.—Time, which opens with an interesting paper om 
“Our Highland Regiments and their Tartans.’’—The Gentleman's 
Magazine.—Temple Bar, to which Mrs. Godfrey contributes the firs 
part of a new story.—The St. James’s Magazine.—London Society— 
The Theatre.—Part 1 of the enlarged series of the Country Gentle. 
man’s Magazine, which contains seasonable articles on “The 
Speaker ” and “ Our County Regiments.” In the first chapter ofa 
new story of country life, the preservation of game question is dis 
cussed in a manner that will suggest novel ideas to many landlords. 
—Part 12 of Mr. Black’s serial story Sunrise.—The Statesman— 
No. 3 of the new and enlarged series of Decoration.—Part 71 of Mr, 
H. Morley’s Library of English Literature.—Part 5 of Ward and 
Lock’s Universal Instructor.—Science Gossip.—Part 14 of the Family 
Physician.—The Burlington.—Tinsley’s Magazine, in which a new 
tale is commenced by Annabel Gray.—Chambers’s Journal, contain- 
ing a curious account of “ spider-showers.”’—The Christian Monthly. 
—Good Words.—All the Year Round.—The Argosy.—The Sunday 
Magazine.—The Leisure Hour.—Casseli’s Magazine.—The Month— 
The Squire.—Messrs. Gardner and Co.’s publications. —Golden Hows, 
—Catholic Progress.—The Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion.—The North 
American Review.—Harper’s Monthly, which opens with an illus 
trated article on Bedford Park.—The Atlantic Moithly.—The China 
Review. 
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Badger (3. P.), English-Arabic Dictionary, 4to .... 
Blades (W.), Enemies of Books, 3rd edn., cr 8vo 
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Cheetham (H.), One Hundred Texts of the Irish Church Missions (Bemrose) 20 
Child Nature, new edn., sq. ers vaeeecee(Strahan) 36 
Church Bells, Vol. 1880, 4to (W. W. Gardner) 1/6 
Cicero, Pro Gnaeo Plancio, &ec., ed. by H. A, Holden (Camb. University Press) 46 
Disraeli (B.), Endymion, new ed., er Svo- (Longmans) 6/0 
Divided ; a Novel, 2 vols. er 8vo .. (Remington) 21/0 
Duquesne (L.), Gospel Meditations, &¢., Vol. 2, 1209 .....6...400...000(F- Parker) 3/6 
Figgis (J. B.), Christ and Full Salvation, 3rd edition, cr Svo.........(Partridge) 1/6 
Foster (B. F.), Double Entry Elucidated, 12ch edition, 4t0..,.......c0serere (Bell) 3% 
Geographical Reading-book (The), Standards 5 and 6, cr 8vo 

Gil Blas, Adventures, translated by T. Smollett, 3 vols. cr 8vo (Nimmo & 
Graham (L.), The Professor's Wife . (Chatto & Windus) 2/6 
Hayes (M. H.), Riding on Flat and Across Country, cr Sv (Thacker) 10/6 
Hayward (W.S.), The Golden Reef, &¢., 12M0 sessee esses (C. H. Clarke) 2/0 
Hayward (W. S.), Wild and Wonderful, 12mo (C. H. Clarke) 20 
His Little Mother, and other Tales, cr 8vo ......... (Hurst and Blackett) 106 
Historical Reading-book (Tae), Standard 4, 12m ve seeeseesee(Stowart) 1/6 
Hodgson (E. H.), Outcast Essays, &c., ¢ ..(Longm as) §/6 
Illingworth (J. R.), Sermons Preached a (Macmillan) 5/ 
Ireland's True Daughter, 3 vols. cr 8vo ....(Remington) 31/6 
Kelly (E. J.), Mrs. Harding's Looking-Glass, cr 8vo . .(Book Society) 1/6 
Kiepert, Manual of Ancient Geography, Cr 8VO_ .......00....00...008 .(Macmillan) 50 
Kingsley (C.), Wurks, Vol. 25, Gospel of the Pentateuch, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 60 
Lee (R.), Sayings and Doings of Animals, 9th edition, sq. (Griffith & Farren) 16 
Legouvé (E.), Our Sons and Daughters, 2 vols. cr 8vo seescsseseeesee (Remington) = 
Linton (H.), The First Epistle to Corinthians, 12mo......... .see( Philip) 1) 
McCash (J.), Grand Tours in Many Lands, a Poem, l2mo.. .(Remington) y 
Marryat (F.), Written in Fire, Cr 8VO oso......s00..s000 to & Windus) 9° 
Martin (H.), An Unlessoned Girl, 2 vols. cr 8vo .... ....(M. 
Mathematical Tables for Use of Practical Men, new 
Medica! Register (The), 1881, roy 8vo 

Moore (G.), Pagan Poems, cr 8vo... 

Morrison (T.), The Literary Reader, 1. 

Mr. Caroli: an Autobiography, 3 vols. er 8v: 


(C. K. Paul & Co.) 1890 
.(Tritbner) 50 
.(Hatmilton) 12% 

. Paul & 00.) 2/0 
Remington) 106 




















“""(8. Low & Co.) a6 
Neilson (L. A.), Reminiscences, by M. A. De Lune, cr 8V0.......++.. (Newman) 3 


Butterworth) 630 
nase cone (Masters) 40 
(Simpkin & Co.) / 


Oke, Magisterial Synopsis, 13th edition, 2 vols. 8vo 
Paget (F. E.), Homeward Bound, 3rd edition, er 8vo 
Park (A.), Pupil-Teachers’ Examination Papers, cr 8vo 
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‘ Hh WRU ae saadex ans scsersciseck¢aseassenasee (Cassell & Co.) 2/6 

Picturesque Com aeons Popular Edition, er 8V0 ............... (Hamilton) 1/6 
Pike (B.), Q Vol. 2, translated by A. Stewart, Bg BBMRG. . co. cocaneee (Bell) 36 
Plutarch, — on Cookery, 12M0 .........-.-.-1cecseseeseeees (Griffith & Farran) 1/6 
ba eeentary on Joshua (A), royal 8VO ..........--.... (C. K. Paul & Co.) 126 
it Comme” Municipal Incorporation Act, 7th ed., 8V0 ss... (Maxwell) 36/0 
Triibner) 21/0 





Rawlinson (C.). esnevi, &c. 

edb ase 0 Wie I Handbook to Island of Ma teira, 12mo ...(C. K. Paul) 1/6 
Rendall UD “Under the Punkab, cr 8vo, (S. Low & Co.) 5/0 
gobinson }edcar Lee, ct 8¥0 seveeeeeJarrold) 3/6 
Searle (W), Reminiscences of Manchester, cr 8v0 ............ (Simpkin & Co.) 60 














slugg (J. T-). dard Method of Change-Ringing,cr Svo(W.W.Gardner) 2/6 
Snowdon 0.0 Rope-Sight, Intro. in Change-Ringing, cr 8vo (W.W. Geeleets 1/6 
Sn0WdON es ‘of Architecture, illustrated, &c., roy 8v0 ......... (3. Low & Co.) 21/0 

* B,), Anthropology, &c., cr 8vo (Macmillan) 7/6 
Tylor (E. HH), New Readings, &., Shakespeare, Vol. 2, 8vo...(C. K, Paul) 10/0 
Venger F.), Afghanistan, 2 Short Account, 12mo ......(Griffth & Farran) 26 
a (J. F.), Geography of the Oceans, &¢., 12M0 .......+0+. aesteces (Philip) 2/6 
— 


To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 


not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. Half. 


yearly. 
PO an 014 3 


Quarterly. 


{Including postage to any Part of the United 
Kingdom ... oe ses vee tee ieee 

i to any of the Australasian 
Ioctuding poe erica, France, Germany, & 5 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... ... 112 6 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvutTsipE PaGcr, TWELVE GuINEAS, 








seneeeoes sestssestseestteeeceeeee&lO 10 0 | Narrow Column 
tPage... 5 5 Of] Half-Column ..... 
Quarter-Page 212 6] Quarter-Column 





Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 











-FLORIMEL OF PALM, 


For the Prevention of Chapped Hands, Rovgh Skin, 

FLO RI M E L Chilblains, Cold Feet, &c. 
The FLORIMEL OF PALM, being rubbed over the Skin, 
OF is to be removed with a little water. A scft towel 
should be used for drying. Once using will convince 
the most sceptical that, if daily applied, too much 
PA L M. cannot be said in favour of FLORIMEL OF PALM for 
rendering the Skin or Hands white, soft, and delicate. 

Price 3s 6d. 


PIESSE and LUBIN, 
2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


“Liberty and Co.'s new work, ‘Eastern Art,’ em- 
Liberty and Co., 218 Regent | praces the art objects and industries of the whole 
Street, W. Eastern world. It is beautifully illustrated with 

over 700 original and fac-simile drawings, forming 
E A S T E R N quite a museum of Oriental treasures, It is also a 
priced catalogue of thousands of unique and useful 

specimens, ranging from one shilling up to some 

A R T. hundreds of pounds."—Court Journal. 

Oblong demy 4to, 1s ; 


Eastern Art Fabrics, Furniture, Car- 
post free, 1s 3d. 








pets, Silks, Porcelain, Bric-a-Brac. 
| LIBERTY & CO., Eastern Art Stores, 218 Regent St. 








ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS. 
From 9d per yard. 


HINDLEY’S 


Patterns sent and Estimates given. 





CHINT ZES. 


Cc. HINDLEY and SONS, 
134 OXFORD STREET, W. 








| * TONIC, RS 
—Dr. THILENIUS. 


APOLLINARIS. 





Annual Sale, 9 Millions. 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 


The APOLLINARIS CoO., Limited, 
19 REGENT STREET, 8.W. 








Has been celebrated for more than half a century as 
the best, purest, and most fragrant preparation for the 
teeth ever made; it whitens and preserves the teeth, 
imparts to them a pearl-like whiteness, strengthens 
the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
Health depends in a great measure upon the soundness 
of the teeth, and all dentists will allow that neither 
washes nor pastes can possibly be as efficacious for 
polishing the teeth and keeping them sound and white 
as a pure and non-gritty tooth-powder ; such Rowlands 
Odonto has always proved itself to be. Ask for Row- 
ands’ Odonto. 


LADY, living in the best part of PARIS, wishes to meet 

with s LITTLE GIRL of twelve to EDUCATE with her own daughters. 

Unusual advantages offered. Highest references given and required. Terms high. 
~Apply to Mrs, MOLES WORTH, 55 Avenue d'Jéna, Champs Elysées. 


ROWLANDS’ 


ODONTO 











SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, 
NEW BOOKS. 


AND €0.’S 





SUNRISE.—Mr. William Black’s New Novel, “Sunrise = 


a Story of these Times, 3 vols., is now ready. 


EIGHTEENTH -CENTURY STUDIES: 


FRANCIS HITCHMAN. Demy 8yo, cloth extra, L6s. 


CONTENTS :—Chaps. 1. John Wilkes —2. The Founder of Methodism.—3. Charles 

Churchill, Parson and Poet.—4. David Garrick.—5. Richard Cumberland.— 
6. “ The Cook's Oracle."—7, Isaac Disraeli and Bolton Corney.—8. Dr. Dibdia 
and the Roxburghe Club.—9. Joseph Priestley.—10, The Author of “ Sandford 
and Merton.”"—11. Erasmus Darwin. 


Essays. By 


PARTS IV. and V. of LECTURES on ARCHITECTURE. 
Translated from the French of E. VIOLLET-LE-DuC, by BENJAMIN BUCKNALL, 
Architect. With many very fine Illustrations by the Author, including Double- 
Page Steel and other Plates. Royal 8vo, each 10s 6d. [Now ready. 

Of Part 1, Mr. GLADSTONE writes :—“ The translation has every appearancs of 
being excellent.” 
(Part VI., completing the work, is in the press.) 


The TWENTY STYLES of ARCHITECTURE: [Illustra- 
tions of the Finest Ediflces in the World. By the Editor of the “Hundred 
Greatest Men.” Demy 4to, price One Guineas. [ Ready. 


The object in the method employed has been so to present the subject that a 
few hours’ study will enable one to become acquainted with the leading principles 
of architecture, and to distinguish the different styles. 

NEW WORK by PHIL ROBINSON.—Now ready. 
UNDER the PUNKAH. By the Author of “In My Indian 
Garden.’”’ Small post 8vo, 5s. 


CONTENTS :—Chaps. 1. The Man-Eating Tree.—2. My Wife's Birds.—3. The 
Parrot.—4. The Bullfinch.—5, The Canary.—6. The Linnet.—7. Hunting the Soko. 
—8. Legend of the Blameless Priest.—9. Sight-Seeing.—10. Eastern Smells and 
Western Noses.—11. Gamins.—12. Stone-Throwing.—13. Tailors.—14. The Hara. 
— Iste Puer.—16. Death, the Daughter of Merey.—17. Dogs we have all 

et. 


NICE and her NEIGHBOURS. By the Rev. Canon Hole, 
Author of “A Book about Roses,” “A Little Tour in Ireland,” &c. With 
many charming Illustrations of the Scenery in and around Nice, Square 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 16s. 


WEBER. By Sir Julius Benedict. Dedicated, by 
permission, to her Majesty the Queen. New Volume of the BLOGRAPHIES 
of the GREAT MUSICIANS. Edited by Francis Hugrrer. Small post 
8vo, cloth extra, price 3s, 


SCHUBERT. By H. F. Frost. New Volume of the 
BIOGRAPHIES of the GREAT MUSICIANS, Edited by Francis HUEFFER, 
Small post 8vo, cloth extra, price 33. 


Professor SAYCE’S EDITION of GEORGE SMITH’S 
“The CHALDEAN ACCOUNT of GENESIS.” Revised and Corrected, demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 18s. [Now ready. 


The HISTORY of ANCIENT ART. By John Winckelmann. 
Translated from the German by G. Henay Lunes, M.D. With a Life of 
Winckelmann. 2 vols. demy 8vo, fully and finely illustrated, 363. 

[Now ready. 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
Mr. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL, SUNRISE: a 


Story of these Times. 3 vols, 


Mr. CAROLI: an Autobiography. Edited by L. G. Seguin, 


Author of ‘‘ Walks in Algiers," wc. 3 vols. 


A FOURTH EDITION is Ready of MARY MARSTON. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


FLOWER o’ the BROOM. By the Author of “Rare Pale 


Margaret.” 3 vols. 


An ENGLISH SQUIRE. By C. R. Coleridge, Author of 


“Lady Hetty,’’ “ Hanbury Mills,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


A THIRD EDITION is Ready of A SAILOR’S SWEET- 
HEART. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 3 vols. 
The NEW ADDITION to LOW'S STANDARD SIX-SHILLING NOVELS is 
BEN-HUR; a Tale of the Christ. By L. Wallace. Small 
post 8vo0, 6s. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS of JULES VERNE'S NOVEL. 
MICHAEL STROGOFF, the COURIER of the CZAR. By 


JULES VERNE. With Illustrations, cloth gilt, 3s 6d. 


MICHAEL STROGOFF. In 2 Parts. With Illustrations, 


boards, each Is. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 





a 











LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 


The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord — Justice of England. 


JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.O. 
JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


pplication to 


| ROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
RYANT AND MAY’S 


ATENT SAFETY MATCHES. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 
ADVANTAGES. 

Are not POISONOUS. 

Are free from SMELL. 

Are Manufactured 

Without Phosphorus. 

Are perfectly harmless 

To the Operatives employed. 

Are very DAMP-PROOF. 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


| epee TO HEALTH. 
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TKINS’ WATER SOFTENING, 
PURIFYING, and ENGINEERING COM- 


PANY (Limited).—Incorporated under tho Com- 

panies’ Acts, 1862 to 1880.—Rights reserved by Royal 

Letters Patent. An Improved System of Softening, 

Filtering, and Purifying Water, for Water Works, 

Railways, and Boilers in Manufactories, Breweries, 

Laundries, and Private Houses. Capital, £100,000, 

in 100,000 Shares of £1 each, of which 13,750 Shares 

have been allotted to the Patentees credited as fully 
paid upin part payment, the remaining 88,250 Shares 
are now offered at par, The sum of £6,500 will be 
invested by the Patentees for three years, to secure 
interest on the Shares now offered at the rate of 5 
per cent. per annum, which amourt, it is calculated, 
will be sufficient to secure interest at that rate for 
that period on the amounts that may be from time to 
time called up. Payments—T'wo Shillings and Six- 
pence per Share on Application, Three Shillings and 

Sixpence per Share on Allotment; two months 

notice will be given of any further calls. In cases 

where no Allotment is made, the money paid on 

Application will be returned in full; if the number of 

Shares allotted be less than the number appiied for, 

the deposit will be placed to account of the amount 

payable on allotment, and the balance (if apy) re- 
turned to the Applicant. 
DIRECTORS. 

Lord ASHLEY, 29 Chester Square, S.W., and St. Giles, 
Cranbourn, Salisbury, Chairman. 

Sir George Innes. Bart., Ortoune, Richmond, Surrey, 
Director of the Norwood (Middiesex) Water Works. 

Major-Genera! G. R. Roberts, the Maples, Blackheath. 

John V. Gooch, Esq., M Inst.C.E., Richmond, Surrey. 

W. Quartermaine East, Esq., Woodcote, Epsom (Ex- 
Sheriff of London and Middlesex), 

Mr. F. H, Atkins, the Senior Partner of the firm of 
Messrs. Atkins and Co., has agreed to take the posi- 
tion of Managing Director of the Company, if the 
Board of Directors, after allotment, shall request 
him to do so, 

BANKERS.— The London and Westminster Bank, 

Limited, Lothbury, E.C. 

Soxicrrors. — Messrs. Norton, Rose, Norton, and 
Brewer, 6 Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W.; and 
24 Coleman Street, E.C. 

CONSULTING ENGINEERS.—Messrs, S. H. Yockney and 
Son, Ms.Inst.C.E., 46 Queen Anne’s Gate, West- 
minster, S.W. 

AvpIToRS.—George Augustus Cape, Esq. (Messrs. 

Cape and Harris), 8 Old Jewry, E.C. 
(And one other to be nomiuated by the Shareholders ) 
SECRETARY.—Lesley Chinery, Esq. 
Offices.—62 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


The Company is formed for the purpose of Softening, 
Filtering, and Purifying Water, for use in boilers and 
for other manufacturing purposes where the incrust- 
ations occasioned by the use of hard and impnrre 
water are a well-known source of loss and expense, 
and for supplying water to the public. 

The Company have entered into an agreement to 
purchase the important Engineering Patent of 
Messrs. Atkins and O©o., Hydraulic and Sanitary 
Engineers and Contractors of Water Works, &c., of 
62 Fleet Street, London (whose names have been 
prominently before the public for many years as 
fnventors and Contractors to her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and others, for Apparatus and Filters of differ- 
ent kinds for Purifying Water), with a view to its 
application and sale on a scale larger than the ayail- 
an capital of a private Firm has rendered praeti- 
cable. 

The Patent consists in the application of machinery 
to the cleansing of filtering surfaces, by which means 
the impurities and carbonate of lime, the presence 
of which causes the hardness of water, are removed 
daily, instead of being allowed to lie and accumul ite 
in the filter beds, as is the case at present, and it is 
particularly applicable to Clark’s process of soft:ning 
water by lime. ‘Lhe cleaning of the filtering surfaces 
is effected by mechanical means in a very small space 
(it being only necessary to stop the passage of the 
water through them for a few minntes), and thus the 
cost of land and works for filtering beds, and the 
time, labour, and expense of drawing off the water, 
and cleaning the beds by hand, are avoided. The 
apparatus, from its simplicity, when once erected can 
be maintained at little expense. 

The Patent aud Apparatus have been supplied and 
erected by Mesrrs. Atkins and Co., at the houses, 
premises, and stables of several Ncbiemen and Gen- 
dlemen, where it is in successful operation; amongst 
others, for the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, K.G., 
for the supply of water to Goodwood House, and have 
there been officially inspected by Mr. T. W. Keates, 
¥.L.C., Consulting Chemist to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, and that eminent authority bas reported 
strongly in favour of it. 

Tue Patent has for many months been at work at 
the Royal Aquarium, Westminster, where it has given 
every satisfaction, aud has been continually under the 
inspection and investigation of some of the most 
emivent Water Engineers of the day. (Orders for 
admission to view the Apparatus can be obtained on 
application to the Secretary, at the Offices of the 
Company, by intending subscribers.) 

A Filtering and Softening Apparatus is being pre- 
pared for erection at the Brigbton Terminus of the 
London, Brighton, and South-Coast Railway, and 
negotiations are in progress with other of the principal 
Railways avd several Water Companies. 

At the request of the Admiralty Department, esti- 
mates are being prepared for the supply of the 
Apparatus to her Majesty's Dockyard at Portsmouth. 

‘the Company bas also the option (to be exercised 
within 12 months) cf taking over at an agreed price 
the goodwill of that part of Messrs. Atkins {business, 
which consists of the construction and supply of 

Jistern Filters of all kinds, This is believed by the 
Board to bo a very valuable acquisition, on accouut of 
the long tim? it has been established, and the great 
number of customers which Messrs, Atkins’s books 
show they have, but before pledging the Compiny to 
exeroise it, they bave thought rigat to st pulate ‘for 
the advantage of a year’s delay, 

The Directors foe] that it is needless to add any 





expressions in the Prospectus a8 to the immense 
obvious public advantage that a satisfactory method 
of purifying and removing the hardness from water 
must ensure, both in connection with the public 
supply of water as recommended by the Commis. 
sioners in their Report, and in boilers and for manu- 
facturing purposes, where the incrustation occasioned 
by hard water are a well-known and continual source 
of complaint, difficulty, and expense, or to add avy 
estimate as to the profits to the Shareholders that 
will be derived from the supply of a cheap and 
satisfactory method of effecting these objects. 

At the same time, it may be stated that the con- 
tracts already completed by the Patentees show 
exceedingly remunerative results, and fully justify 
the Directors in assuming that, with the facilities 
afforded by adequate capital, much larger profits will 
be made, and that the Company will be enabled to 
declare large dividenis. 

Copies of the Specification of the Patent, Contracts, 
and Memorandum and Articles of Association, and 
the original Reports of Mr, Keates, and of Messrs. 
Eassie, Church, Nursey, Hassard, and Anstie, Civil 
Engineers ‘(and Letters from Gentlemen at whose 
Fouses the Apparatus and Patent is working), can be 
seen at the Offices of the Company. A list of con- 
tracts entered into is appended to the Prospectus, 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares 
may be obtained at the Company’s Offices, or of the 
Bankers, Solicitors. or Auditors. 

Dated February 28th, 1831, 


yy. on a Morning Paper, a 

High-class POLITICAL WRITER, of experi- 
ence on Home and Foreign Questions. Must not object 
to night work.—Answer, enclosing specimens of 
work, to“ J. B.”, care of Messrs. Smith and Son’s, 
Strand, W.C. 


MHE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1881.— 

A COUR-E of SIX LECTURES on “The 
ORIGIN and GROWTH of RELIGION as illustrated 
by BUDDHISM” will be delivered by Mr. RHYS 
DAVIDS at ST, GEORGE’S HALL, Langham Place, 
at 5 o'clock inthe afternoon oa the /ollowing days— 
viz, TUESDAY, April 26th. and five following Tues- 
days—viz., 3rd, L0th, 17th, 24th, and 3lst May. Ad- 
mission to the Course of Lectures will be by ticket 
without payment. Persons desirous of attending the 
Lectures are requested to send their names and 
addresses to Messrs. WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C., not later 
than April 10, and as soon as possible after that date 
tickets will be issued to as many persons as the hall 
will accommodate. 


PEN SCHOLARSHIP WiTHOUT 

EXAMINATIiON.—The HISBERL TRUSTEES 
are prepared to grant, at their mecting in Juve next, 
ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £200 per annum, for Two 
Years, to a Graduate of any University in Great 
Britain and Ireland. between the ages of 21 and 28, 
to enable him to study Theology and Mental and Moral 
Philosophy at Uviversities in Germany, Holland, or 
Switzerland (or elsewhere), subject to the approval 
of the Trustees. 

Fall particulars my be obtained of the Secretary, 
to whom applications for the Scholarship must be 
forwarded, before March 3!st, 1831. 

PERCY LAWFORD, Secretary. 

University Hall, Gordoa Square, London, W.C. 


DREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


In the South-Down Country ; two hours from Town. 
REFEREES, 
The LorD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
The Lorp CHANCELLOR, 
The BisHoOPs OF WINCHESTER and BANGOR. 

The Dans of WESTMINSTER and CHRIST CRURCH. 
The HEAD MAST#RS of CHARTERHOUSE, RuGBY, 
and WELLINGTON COLLEGE. 

Address, A. STOWE, Esq., M.A., Castle House, 
Petersfield, Hants. 


TUTTGART—The ENGLISH 
\) COLLEGE,—Special preparation fur Sandhurst, 
Woolwich, &c.—App!y, KB. H. TAUNTON, Principu. 


OLLEGE HOME 


FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET. BEDFORD STARR. 











. YDROPATHY. — SMEDLEY’S 
HYDROPATHIO ESTABLISHMENT, Matlock 


Bridge, Derbyshire. 
é pes (W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &. 
Resident Physicians \ pigs, MACUALL, M.D., &. 
Numerous improvements have been mado (especi- 
ally in the Bathing Department), and additional Bed- 
room Accommodation provided. The Turkish Bath is 
peculiarly adapted for Invalids, highly ventilated, 
and of ample cubic space,—For prospectus, apply to 
the MANAGER, 

JOYAL POLYTECHNIC— 

4 The Photephone, popularly explained and 
illustrated by experiments. The Great Lightning 
Inductorium ; a Popular Astronomical Lecture, illus- 
trated by beautiful Dissolving Views and Hifects, &., 
by My. J. L. King. Musical Sketches of a high and 
amusing order, by Mr. Eric Lewis. Magical Art in 
Perfection, by Professor R. Hellis. Costume Recitals, 
by Madame Katharine Hickson. Wiectric Raikway 
Leotard and Blondin, the Wonderful Automata. 
Diving Bell, &c.—Admission to the whole, 1s. Open 





HE MASON SCIENC 
wo BIRMINGHiAg COLLNGR 


APPOINTMENT of ADDITIONAL PROFESgoRg 
The Trustees intend from the ¢ 
the Second Session of the College, om agemieat 
October next, to enlarge the course of instructi Ist of 
The present Chairs are Mathematics (Prof rex 
J. M. Hitt, M.A. Cantab.), Chemistry (Protesaor A 
A, TILDEN, D.Sc, Lond., F.B.S ), Physics (Prof: 
J. H. Poyntinc, M.A. Cantab., B.Se, Proton 
Biology (Professor T. W. Bripag, Mm A ) and 
F.L,S.). In the ensuing Session Professor Tila nial, 
add Metallurgy to his course. en will 
The Trustees invite applications (to 
G. H. Morley, Secretary, the Mase Poet 4 
prey mane on or before the 30th of April nex) hee 
the followivg additional Professorshi 
ships, viz. :— nS and Lectar, 
1.—A Professor of Physiology, wit 
2 ence to the Laws of a ay special rte 
—A Professor of Geology and Minera] 
3..-A Professor of Civil and Mechanical Eavinee , 
4.—A oe of Latin and Greek. ming. 
5.—A Professor of English Languageand Li 
6.—A Lecturer on the French Coe 
7.—A Lecturer on the German Language, 
Particulars of the salaries and conditi 
sent by the Secretary on application. ee 
By a resolution of the Trustees, candi 
especially requested to abstain from omer ” 
JOSIAH MASON, Bailiff. 
J. GIBBS BLAKE, M D., Chairman of T 
G. J. JOHNSON, Hon. 'sec, — 
Edmund Street, Birmingham, 
February 23rd, 1831, 


ALVERN COLLEGE 


me NEXT TERM will begin on Tuosday May 
Oth. ‘ 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE 
ae =~ a Eight, £40. Four, 
ctection third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SEUuR. 
TARY, the College, Cheltenham. oe > 
PRIETANY.—An ENGLISH PHY- 

SICIAN, residing at Dinard, would receive ay 
INVALID or BOARDER, requiring a comfortable 





~EDBERGH SCHOOL, 
K SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of gy 
£30, £20, and £18, Candidates may be examined jp 
London or Manchester.—Apply to H. G. HART, Exq, 
School House, Sedbergh, before March 25th i 


A LADY, residing in a healthy part 
A. of Edinburgh, wishes to REJEIVE THRER or 
FOUR BOYS, between the ages of three aad eight 
years, or GIRLS, between three and twelve, for 
Board and Education. Highest references.—Por 
ohare apply to Mrs. GLLLES?PIE DICKSON, ls 
nverleith Row, Edinburgh. 


rEXWO or THREE YOUNG GIRIS 
desiring Educational Advantages can be re 
ceived in a FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL in Leipsic, pre- 
sided over bya German and English Lady. Refer. 
ences: Mrs. Carpenter, 56 Regent's Park 
. London; and Miss Smith, Hagley Road, Eigbistwa, 
—Apply to Miss ELIZA HODGES, 73 Harborne 
Boad, Edgbaston. 


E DUCATION.—GERMANY- 
Friulein SCHNABEL, the daughter of a German 
Pastor, receives a limited number of pupils. First 
class education, home comforts. Highest references 
to Ministers, and parents of former pupils—For 
Prospectus, apply to JOHN BAXTER, Esq. Molynen 
Place, Liverpool; or to LADY PRINCIPAL, Vill 
Schonick, Wiesbaden. 


FAMILY, living -in  a-_ pleasant 
t situation, would receive a LADY (or Tw 
Sisters) wishing to come to London for the Educ 
tional year.—App'y (giving good references) 0 
“Q Z,” Messrs. Reynell and Son, 44 Chancery Lan, 
W.C. Reference kindly allowed to the Rev. Dr. Mar- 
tineau, Gordon Square, W.C.;-R.-H. Huttoa, Eq, 
Engletield Green, Staines ; and the Rev. J. H. Thom, 
Oakfield, Green Bank. Liverpool. 


M ATRICULATION of the UNIVER 
| SITY of LCNDON.—ST. BARTHOLOMEWS 
HOSPITAL and COLLEGE.—A CLASS in all the 
Subjects of this Examination will BEGIN oa Moodsy, 
March 7th, and continue until the Examinatioa lt 
July. The Class is not confined to Students of the 
Hoxpital,—For particulars, apply to the WARDENof 
the College, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, BC. 
A Handbook is forwarded on application. 


Frets c OLLEGE, EDINBURG. 


EIGHT CPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Two of £60; Two of £50; Two of £30; Two ot £¥. 
EXAMINATION IN JULY. 
Candidates residing in Engiand may be examined 
in London, 
Tr particulars, apply to 


home. References exchanged.—‘‘ M.S.8.,” Deagon’ 
Advertising Offices, 154 Leadenhall Street, se 




















Fo 
HEAD MASTER, Fettes College, Edinbargh. 
ee oe 





from 12 till 5, and from 7 till 10. 
WINT 


THE 
THE 


GROSVENOR 


GALLERY. 





Admission, One Shilling. 


ER EXHIBITION. 
GROSVENOR . GALLERY 


EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, 
AND DECORATIVE DESIGNS, 


BY LIVING ARTISTS, 


NOW OPEN DAILY 10 TO 6. 
Season Tickets, Five Shilling 
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a 
| WILL S’ 
“THREE “THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


} 
| There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better 
| Brand than the ‘THREE CASTLES.’”—Vide “The Virginians.” Only 
TLES yy | in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by the Name and Trade Mark. 
CAS “| 
J 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 
as 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 
EA V E’S 








-INFANTS 
FOR | AND 
FOOD INVALIODS. 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 

Barish Meptcat Journat.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 

WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 


N 


s0LD EVERYWHERE, 
J. RB. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 
ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
DR. 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
jeasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
oe of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.O. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 











“The Richest Natural Aperient Water.” 
—Baron Liebig, in ‘‘ Lancet.”’ 


“ Speedy, Sure, and Gentle.” 
—Professor Roberts, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


’ 


“Tnvaluable for persons of sedentary pursuits.’ 
—London Medical Record. 





The Name of the APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Limited, on the Label secures 
genuineness. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS, AT 1s 6D AND 2s PER BOTTLE. Ordinary Dose, a Wineglassful. 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ 


PERFECTED 
COD LIVER OIL. 


“Itis so pure and tasteless that when oi! will agree at all this is sure to do so.’’—‘* On Loss of Weight, 
Blood-Spitting, and Lung-Disease,’’ by Horace DOBKLL, M.D., Consulting (late Senior) Physician to the Royal 
Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, &c. 

“ Has almost the delicacy of salad oil.’’—British Medical Journal. 
an M pod persons to whom the taste of the oil has hitherto been an obstacle, will, doubtless, be abla to take 
tl. —Lancet. 

‘No nauseous eructations follow after it is swallowed.’’—Medical Press and Circular. 

“A pharmaceutical product, which is in its way uurivalled.”,—London Medical Record. 

“A great boon to get such an oil. It well deserves the name of ‘ Perfécted,’ ’’—Practitioner. 


ALLEN and HANBURYS’ PERFECTED COD LIVER OIL is prepared from fresh 
and selected livers at their own factory in Norway, and by an entirely new and special process. Whilst free 
from offensive taste and odour, it possesses in the highest degree all the medicinal and nutritive properties of 
this invaluable remedy, for which there is no equivalent. It can be borne aud digested by the most delicate. 
All, therefore, who have difficulty in taking cod liver oil should insist on having ALLEN and HANBURYS’ 
PERFECTED OIL. Sold only in imperial quarter-pints, 1s 4d; half-pints, 2s 6d; pints, 4s 9d; quarts, 9s; 
capsuled, and bearing the Trade-Mark,a PLOUGH. Of all Chomists, and of 


ALLEN and HANBURYS, Plough Court, Lombard Street, London. 











COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


1s Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
; Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
«undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—ee the Times, July 13th, 1864. 
y Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon, Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
Feceived information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Luncet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Medical Times, January 12th, 1866:—* ls prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
not thus singularly popular, did it pot supp!y a want and till a place.” 
1 Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
§ the Best and Most Certain Remeay in COUGHS, COLDS, ASL HMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA 


RHEUMATISM, &e. 
; ; , Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Oar Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARKAGHA, COLICS, «ec. 
inmda. genuine without the words “Ur. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE™ on the 
Sour an Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies vach bottle. 
Wee MANUFACTURER—J. T, DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.0. In Bottles, ls 14d, 2s 9d, 4s Sd. 


3 Extract from the 
Of course it would be 


359 
POSITIVIST SCHOOL, 19 Chapei 
Street, Lamb’s Conduit Street, W.C.— 


THURSDAY, March 17th, at 8 p.m., Dr. ConGreve 
will Lecture on ‘‘ The European Concert.”’ 


JHGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


Ts FIRE OFFICE. 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. CHARING 
CROSS, S.W. OXFORD STREET, (Corner 
of Vere Street, W.) 
ESTABLISHED 1710. 
Home and Foreign Insurances Effectad 
Sum Insured in 1879, £262,492 461. 
FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For LIves ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds........cccccscescessssees £3,043,542 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1351. 

IRKBECK BAN K.— 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keepi c 
The Bank a'so receives money on Depos ' 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with fuli particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March 3lst, 1880 


| me VIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 

Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 

seenured by a policy of the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 

The Oldest and Largest Company, insurivg against 
Accidents of all kinds. ; 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUbGSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,090 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,009 
Moverate Premiums. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSUREKS AFTER FIVE 
YEARS, 













Zar 








£1,630,900 has been paid 
Apply to the Clerks at the 
Local Agents, and West-End Otfice,8 Grand H 
Buildings, Charing Croas, or 
14 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


W UE hAM S. BURTON'S 


2ERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR SILVER. 


as Compensation, 
tailway Stations, th 
+ 





The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced u 
wards of 35 years azo by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
when strongly silver-plated, cannot be distinguished 
from Silver. With ordinary usage, this quality will 
wear twenty years 





est Quality, 
Pl ate 
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ig sd £ 5.4 
12 Table Forks .... ~t 10 O02 1902 $90 
12 Table Spoons 119 62 102 50 
2 1201991n0 
12 Desser 12ologvse time 
12 Tea Spoons ......... 014 Gt 99,1 29 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls 09 OO0120018 0 
2 Sauce Ladies 0 6 00 8090 90 
1 Gravy Spoon ) 6 OD 8090 90 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls....../0 3°90 400 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl... 1 60 290 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tougs aw 2 360 40 
1 Butter Knife. .......... 10 3 3 
1 Soup Ladle...... i0 9 
1 Sugar Sifter .. 09 3 6 





A SECOND 
Spoous or For! 
Spoons, 123. 

Samples at above rates post free 
Carriage paid to any Railway Station 
yu S. BURTON, General 
Furnishing [renmo r, 29 Oxford Street, 
W., &e. CATALOGUES, containing 350 Ellnstrati 
post free 


QUALITY of Viddle-Pattern Table 
ks 4 r doz.: D 7 iy 


» v3 Per » AESBCIL, A/S, ach 









L OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—More przcious ran CGOoLpD.— 


During summer and autumn, the prevailing diseases 

are diarrhma, dysentery, fevera, and English cholera, 

particalarly dangerous to children and young people 

In thse acute cages where interaal me 

be retained, the greatest reli q wil } ! 

result from rabbing Holloway’s soothing 
2 abdomen. Th 
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ETTS’S TIME-SAVING 
PUBLICATIONS. 

LETTS’S PERPETUAL DIARIES may be 
commenced on any dayin any year. Prices from 
6s 6d. 

LETTS’S LIBRARY CATALOGUES for 
Large or Small Libraries, From 5s upwards. 
LETTS’S ANALYTICAL INDEX.—Adjuta 

Memorie ; or, Index Rerum. From 4s. 

LETTS’S GENEALOGICAL ALBUM and 
FAMILY REGISTER. Invaluable, From 10s. 

LETTS’S CAPTAIN CUTTLE’S INDEX- 
BOOK, with Printed Headings. From 4s. 

LETTS’S NEWSPAPER SCRAP-BOOK for 
PRESERVATION of CUTTINGS. From 3s 6d. 

LETTS’S DETAILED ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE on receipt of One Stamp. Of all 
Booksellers, or LETTS, Limited, 33 King William 
Street ; or 72 Queen Victoria Street, London, E,C. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 
1S A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF 
CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
BLANC-MANGE, &c., &e. 


MuURKEY, PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 

WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 

Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 

Carpets, in the Newest Desigus. 


| GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


| 
rq! iat 
FRY’S yyrys CARACAS COCOA, 
| A choice prepared Cocoa. 
COCOA ~. A most delicious and valuable article.” 
—Standard, 


GUARANTEED PURE. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Pure Cocoa only, 


the superfluous oil extracted 
J.S. FRY and SONS. 


FRY’S” 
COCOA 


PoP Ss COCOA. 
GRATEFUI.—COMFORTING. 

**By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and bya careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ 
bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 
point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping 
ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a pro- 
perly nourished frame.”—Civil Services Gazette. 

JAMES EPPS and CO, 
HONM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS. 
Also Makers of Epps'’s Chocolate Essence for After- 
noons, 

UNVILLE’S OLDIRISH WHISKY 

is recommended by the Medical Profession in 

preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 

stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 

cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 

application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 

Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 





REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


OUT, RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, 
&e. 
NSTANT RELIEF and RAPID 


CURE. 
ADE’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS, the safest and most effectual Cure for 
Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sci- 
atica, Pains in the Head, Face, and Limbs. They 
require neither confinement nor alteration of diet, 
and in no case can they prove injurious. 

Prepared ouly by GEORGE EADE, 72 Goswell 
Road, London; and sold by all Chemists, in bottles, 
1s 14d; three in one, 2s 9d. 

Ask for EADE’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 





Received—“ March Ist, 1881.—I have recommended 

R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
: WAFERS for many years, and have found 
them a most reliable medicine in Cases of Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, &c. (Signed) J. J. PuiLuips, 
M.P.S., Ryecroft, Ashton-under-Lyne, They instantly 
relieve and rapidly cure Asthma, Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Oolds, Shortness of Breath, 
Phiegm, Pains in the Chest, Rheumatism—and taste 
pleasantly.—Sold at Is 1}d and 2s 9d per box. Of all 


Druggists. 





—————__ 
THE 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRAry 





The following advantages offered to Subscribers to the GROSVENop 
GALLERY LIBRARY are such as are not to be obtained from any other instity 
tion of the kind in existence :— 


Subscribers of ONE Guinea per annum are entitled to TWO Volumes of the 
Newest Books. 


Subscribers of TWO Guineas per 


annum are entitled to FOUR Volumes 
delivered free in London and Suburbs. . 


Subscribers of THREE Guineas per annum are entitled to SIX Volumes 
delivered free, together with all the advantages of the Club premises, incladin, 
Reading and Writing-rooms, Reference Library, Ladies’ Drawing-room, &e,, de 


ALL CLASSES of SUBSCRIBERS enjoy the advantages of a comprehensiy 
Foreign Library, supplied with all New Books, and a Library of Instrumental and 
Vocal Music. 


Full prospectuses, with terms of Subscription, post free on application, 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (LIMITED) 
NEW BOND STREET, W. 








STEPHENS’ STAINS FOR WOOO, 


PREPARATIONS FOR DYEING WOOD IN IMITATION OF OAK, MAHOGANY, 
ROSEWOOD, SATINWOOD, WALNUT, AND EBONY. 
No Skilled Labour required ; Economical, Extremely — ; the Process Cheap, Expeditious, and withoat 
mel. 

Adapted for the interior Decoration of Houses, especially for Floorings, Staircases, Halls, and as ap 

effective Border round Turkey Carpets. ; 
Prospectuses and Specimens of Stained Deal, free by post, on application. 
HENRY C. STEPHENS, 191 Aldersgate Street, London, E.C. 


| Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, 
KINAHAN’S | atin 7 . 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES, 


Dr. HASSALL says:—‘ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


| 
LL | 
| 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 186, 


| 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


WHISKY. 


‘LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine. 
*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
ingdom. 
An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalid. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 
Ack for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being im the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearnes3, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


MEN THOLEUM, DoUcHTY's VOICE - LOZENGE 


has been known to, and appreciated by, thousaa 
THE GREAT EASTERN REMEDY FOR | of musical, literary, and other celebrities for 
nearly 40 years. It is the result of many yous 
study of the human voice. Resonance of soun 
and clearness of tone were the objects aimed rl 
by the inventor, and, after much careful study 


HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, &c. 


MENTHOLEUM is the greatest boon ever yet | 
presented to sufferers from Nervous Headache, Over- | 
Muscular Exertion, Toothache, and other nervous and observation, he at length prepared 
affections. A few drops applied externally afford Lozenge known as 
instant relief. Of Chemists, 1s 13d, 2s 9d, 48 64; or, | DOUGHTY’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
post free, 18 3d, 38, &c. | Of all Chemists, 1s, 28 6d, 5s, &c. Proprietors, 

Dépét: F. NEWBERY and SONS, 1 King Edward | 


Stre+t, London, E.C, 1746), 1 King Edward Street, London, EC. 





F¥. NEWBERY and SONS (Established A.D. 
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MUDIE’S 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


SELECT LIBRARY. 





Miss Bird’s Japan—Oliphant’s Land of Gilead—Carlyle’s Reminiscences— 
Christian Institutions, by Dean Stanley—McCarthy's History of Our Own Times— 
rhe Flight of the * Lapwing ’—Trollope’s Life of Cicero—Fitzgerald’s Life of 
George 1V.—Bagehot’s Biographical Studies—Life of Lord Camphell—Lord Ellen- 
borough's Diary—Hayward's Eminent Statesmen—Kinglake’s Crimea (New Volume) 
_Island Life, by Alfred R. Wallace—Tennyson’s New Volume of Ballads—Knox's 


Alyeria—Markham’s Voyage of the ‘ Ishjorn’—Capper’s Shores of the Boden See— 


Trevelyan’s 
America —Guizot in Private Life—A Pilgrimage to Nejd, by Lady Anne Blunt— 


Life of Fow—In the Ardennes, by Mrs. Macquoid—Gallenga’s South 


Life of Sir Rowland Hill—Across Patagonia, by Lady Florence Dixie—Prince 
Metternich’s Autobiography—Through the Ranks to a Commission—Gillmore’s Ride 
through Hostile A [frica—Personal Life of Dr. Livingstone—Pollock’s Life of Spinoza 
—Burbidge’s Journal in Borneo—Mrs, Sunner’s Holiday in the East—Through 
America, by W. G. Marshall—Temple’s India in 1880—Miss Sewell’s Note-Book 
of an Elderly Lady—Max Miiller’s Seleeic’ Essays—Duty, by Samuel Smiles— 
Puskin’s Letters to the Clergy, and Arrows oy the Chace—Past Hours, by Adelaide 
Sartoris—Plays and Playhouses, by Lord W. P. Lennox—Buckland’s British Fishes 
—The Duties of Women, by Miss Cobbe—Cooper’s Coral Lands, all the Best New 
Novels, and nearly One Thousand other recent Works of General Interest. 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for MARCH, New Edition now ready. 


Fresh Copies of all the Best Books of the Season—English, French, German, and 
Ttalian—continue to be added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made 
with the leading Publishers for an ample supply of the principal Forthcoming Books 
as they appear. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Terms of Subscription are the lowest on which it is possible for any Librarian to 
guarantee a constant and satisfactory supply of the best New Books. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, } 


For a Constant Succession of the Newest Books. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS AND UPWARDS, 


According to the Number of Volumes required. 


CLASS B SUBSCRIPTION (for Older Books): Twenty-Five Volumes at 
one Time, Five Guineas per Annum, 


And Five Volumes for every additional Guinea. 





THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Mudie's Library Messengers call to deliver Books at the Residence of Subscribers in 
ipa Part of London and the immediate neighbourhood, on a plan which has given general 
satisfaction for man Vy years. 

More than Five Thousand Families in London and the Suburbs already sub- 
seribe to this, Department of the Library, and obtain a constant succession of the 
st New Books on or soon after the day of publication. 





3 nee Lists of New and Choice Books lately added to the Library, and Catalogues of 
“urplus Copies withdrawn for sale at greatly reducod prices, are now ready, and will be for- 
warded postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 


10, 511, and 512 New Oxford Street; 20, 21, and 22 Museum Street; 
and 4 and 5 Little Russell Street (adjoining). 


CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


The MEMOIRS of PRINCE 
METTERNICH, 1815-1829. Edited by 
his Son, Prince RicHARD METTERNICH. 
Translated by Rosina Napier. In 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 36s. 


The POLITICAL DIARY of 
LORD ELLENBOROUGH, 1828-1830. 
Edited by Lord CotcneEstErR. In 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 30s. 


ACROSS PATAGONIA. By Lady 


FLoRENcCE DIXIkg. With Illustrations 
by Julius Beerbohm. Demy 8vo, 15s. 


IN TENTS in the TRANSVAAL. 


By Mrs. Hutcuinson. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


A TRIP to BOERLAND. By 
J. ATCHERLEY. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 
NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
By AUTHOR of ‘“ The SHADOW of the SWORD.” 
A CHILD OF NATURE. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
AUTHOR OF 


“‘The SHADOW of the SWORD,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8yo. 


QUEENIE’S WHIM. By Rosa 


NoucHetre Carey, Author of “ Wooed 
and Married,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


HIRAM GREG. By J. Crowther 
Hirsr. 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


“This capital novel is absolutely true to 
nature throughout.’”’—Standard. 


The MYSTERIES of HERON 
DYKE. By the Author of “In the 
Dead of Night,”’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and 
New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 


SON, 


OXFORD ST., 
Ww. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 

The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by al] Chemiete. at le 134 and 2c $d per box, 
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Now ready, in 2 vols., 21s. 


Plays, Players, and Playhouses, 
at HOME and ABROAD; with Anecdotes of the 
Drama and the Stage. By Lord WitL1am Pirr 
LENNOX. 

HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


Beside the River. By Mrs. 


MACcQvoID, Author of “ Patty,” &c. 3 vols. 


His Little Mother. By the 


AUTHOR of “JOHN HAirax.”’ 1 vol., 10s 6d. 


Missing! By Mary Cecil Hay, 


Author of “ Old Myddelton’s Money,”’ &c. 3 vols. 


Her Deserts. By Mrs. Alexander 


FRASER, 3 vols. 


Tdonea. By Anne Beale, Author 


of “ Fay Arlington,’ &. 3 vols. 


Beryl Fortescue. By Lady 


DUFFUS HARDY, 3 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 
Now ready, Third Edition, 2 vols, 8¥0, 36s. 
With an additions] Part (* Congruities ”). 
fHHE PRINCIPLES of PSYCHO- 
LOGY. By Hersert Spencer. 4th Thousand. 
A detailed list of Mr. Spencer's Works may be had 
on application. 

WILLIAMS and NonGATE. 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 Souih Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 

AT ALL the LIBRARLES.—NEW WORK on NEW 
ZE! N 
Just published, 372 pp, crown 8¥o, cloth, 6s. 

JOENAMO. — SKETCHES of the 
P EARLY DAYS of NEW ZEALAND. Romance 
and Reality of Antipodean Life in the Infancy of a 
New Colony. 

Witirams and Noraars, 14 
Covent Garden, London; 
Street, Edinburgh. : 


Henrietta Strect, 
and 29 South Frederick 


In the press (dedicated by permission ‘to the Right 
Hon, W. E. Gladstone, M.P.) 


4 PROPHECIES of ISATAH, 
J Newly Translated from the Hebrew, 


By J. M. RODWELL, M.A., 
Rector of St. Ethelburga, Bishopsgate, 
London: F. NorGATE, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 
Demy 8vo, price 5s ee 


HE CRIMEAN COMMISSION and 
the CHELSEA BOARD. By the late Colonel Sir 
A. M. Tuttocu, K.C.B. Second Edition, with a 
Preface by the Right Hon. Sir Jonn McNEILL, 
G.C.B., Commenting on certain Statements in Mr. 
Kinglake’s Sixth Volume. 
HARRISON and Sons, 59 Pall Mall. 


YHE LAND QUESTION in 
IRELAND. Price 6d; or by post, 7d each. The 


Pamphlets issued by the [IRISH LAND COMMITTEE, 
W. RipGway, 169 Piccadilly. London, W. 





Now ready, feap. 8yo, cloth, Is 6d. 
MANUAL of WHAT EVERY 
MOTHER SHOULD KNOW. By Epwarp 

ELLIS, M.D., late Senior Physician to the Victoria 

Hospital for Children, Author of * A Practical Manual 

of the Diseases of Children.” 

J,and A. CHURCHILL, Londor; and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, feap. 8yo, cloth, 5s. 
EALTHY LIFE and HEALTHY 
DWELLINGS. A Guide to Personal and 
Domestic Hygiene. By GEORGH WILSON, M.A., M.D., 
Medical Officer of Health for the Mid-Warwickshire 
District, 

“ Such a book was wanted, and we can with confid- 
ence recommend it as the best by far of its kind.”— 
The Churchman. 

J. and A. CHURCHILL, London; and all Booksellers. 





Tenth Edition, post free, (ne Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By Ropert G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 

F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: C, MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


ERLIN TOWN HALL.—See the 
BUILDER (4d, by post 444), for View, also 
Views and Plans, Hertfordshire Convalescent Home 
--Wesleyan Chapel, Wandsworth, and A!tar-table, 
Wavertree—Professor Street's Lectures—Water. 
colour Exhibition—Industrial Arts in Ltaly—Railway 
to Candahar — Cheap Churches — St, Stephen’s, 
Walbrock, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all 
Newsmen. 


eye K’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It 
prevents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; 
Cleanses from Dandriff; Resto when falling off ; 
Strengthens Weak Hair; Causes Nyebrows, Whiskers, 
and Moustaci wv; and when used for Children 
forms the rgnificent Heid of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemi nd Perfumers, 33 61, 6s, and lls, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





On Tuesday, March 22nd, will be published. 


THE 
LIFE OF COLIN CAMPBELL, LORD CLYDE 


Illustrated by Extracts from his Diary and Correspondence, 


By Lieutenant-General SHADWELL, C.B. 


With Portrait, Maps, and Plans, in 2 vols, 8vo. 


“Some of Lord Clyde’s friends being under the impression that he had prohibited the public 
of his papers, I desire to say a word in explanation. The impression is a mistaken one, although i 
denicd that bis consent was given with reluctance...... The trastees have hitherto been unwilline ta 
Lord Clyde’s apparent objection to a memoir, but after a lapse of seventeen years, they con: ; 
suflicient reosan now exists for leaving such a distinguished soldier altogether unnoticed, and the 
in exercising the discretion which he has given them.’’—Extract from Preface. 
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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 


————_, 


This day is published, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. Recently published, 8yo, 163 ed, 
THOMAS CARLYLE. CAMPAIGNINGIN SOUTH AFRICA, 
AN ESSAY, REPRINTED FROM “ BLACK- REMINISCENCES OF AN OFFICER IN 1879, 
a | _By Captain W. E. MONTAGUE, 

By General Sir E. B. HAMLEY, K.C.M.G. | 94th Regiment, Author of “Claude Meadowleigh,” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


&;, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and gong 
Edinburgh and London. 





Next week will be published. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
THE TRANSVAAL OF TO-DAY, 


By ALFRED AYLWARD, 
Commandant, Transvaal Republic; Captain (late) Lydenberg Volunteor Corps, 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, with a MAP, price 63 


“This is an exceedingly clever and spirited vindication of the Boors of South Africa,—often paradoria, 
often defiant, but always bright, graphic, and uncommonly clever. Mr, Aylivard suggests some very ral 
dangers which the English Government is too apt to iguore.’’—World. 


** We recommend Mr. Aylward’s book to all who take an interest in South Africa, and who wish to form 
a correct idea of the kind of warfare in which our troops are now eugsged."—Asademy. 


“The most interesting, opportune, and original book on tha Transvaal which has ever been published."- 
Home News. 

* Altogether, if only on the audi alteram partcm principle, this is a volume docidedly worth reading". 
Graphic. 

* No other writer has, as yet, succeeded in giving usa really intelligible and satisfactory account of ths 
state and position of the Boers."—Observer. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





CABINET EDITION OF “ENDYMION.” 





Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8yo, price 6s, cloth. 


N D Y M I O 
3y the Right Hon. the EARL of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 


‘*Quicquid agunt homines.’’ 


E N. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 


Se 





This day is published, as 


A SUPPLEMENT TO THE “ECONOMIST, 
THE 


“COMMERCIAL HISTORY AND REVIEW OF 1880," 


IN CONTINUATION OF THE SERIES COMMENCED WITH 1363. 
Containing a Careful Digest of the Leading Merchants and Brokers’ Circulars in te 
Different Branches of Trade—Returns of Prices—Accounts of the Banks of England = 
France—Appendices relating to Special Subjects of Mercantile Interest connected with tt 
Year, &c. The Object of the Supplement is to place in possession of Readers of the Economé 
a Commercial History of 1880 worthy of Preservation, and adapted for Reference. 


The Price of the “ ECONOMIST” for March 12th is 1s 4d; by post, Is 4)d. 
Orricr: 340 STRAND, W.C. 





SECOND EDITION, price 43 6d. To be had of all Booksellers 
RESPIRATORY DISEASES, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHIM 
ASTHMA, &c., and their Specific Cure. 
By Dr. JOHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL'S, Discoveries of the Hypophosphites and Inbelst 





J. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 2 Langham Place, London, W. 
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— 
(LARENDON PRESS LIST. 


Demy Svo, cloth, price 14s. 


the LITURGY and RITUAL of the CELTIC 


CH. With Fac-simile of the Stowe Missal. By F. E. 
=. Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 


Extra feap., cloth, price 3s 6d. 


The BOOKS of JOB, PSALMS, PROVERBS, 


ECCLESIASTES, and the SONG of SOLOMON, according to 
the Wyeliffite Version, made by Nicholas de Hereford about 
AD. 1881, and Revised by Jobn Purvey about A.D. 1388. 
Formerly Edited by Rev. JOSIAH Forsuatt, F.R.S., and Sir 
FREDERICK MADDEN, F.R.S. ; and now Reprinted. 


Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


the USE of the TENSES in HEBREW, 
and Some other SYNTACTICAL QUESTIONS. By 8. R. 
Driver, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 


Dany 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


The SACRED BOOKS of the EAST. 
Edited by F. Max MUtter. 
Vor. X. Parr I. DHAMINAPADA. Translated from the 
Pali, by F. Max MULLER. 
Part II. SUTTA-NIPATA. Translated from the Pali, by V. 
Favsp0Lt; being Canonical Books of the Buddhists. 


Demy &vo, cloth, price 5s. 


CICERO DE ORATORE. With Intro- 


duction and Notes, by A. 8. WiLkins, M.A., Professor of Latin, 
Owens College, Manchester. Book II. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, 
7 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
NEW WORK by Mr, SHADWORTH H. HODGSON, 
In crown 8vo, half-bound, with gilt top, price 8s ¢d. P 
UTCAST ESSAYS and VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 
By SHapworTH H. Hovason, Hon, LL.D, Edin., Author of ‘' The Philo- 
sopby of Reflection,” “ ‘Time and Space,” and ** The Theory of Practice.” 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
Parron—H.R.H. tie PRINCE of WALES. 
This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. c 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volames are allowed to country and ten to town members, Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to atest Six. Prospectus on application, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 








MHE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 


EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 

EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s. 

EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 

in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 

EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 

Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCH UVOMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to 
tho St James's Hall.—Price Lists. post free. 


HEAL AN D S ON 


HAVE ADDED 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE 


AND 


DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE 


TO THEIR VERY LARGE STOCK OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL and SON, 195 to 198 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS > 


Ores Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 

.. 18 process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, who have paid the 
entor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 

fi partments. No tedious wasbing-off. Suits all climates, Negatives available 

or years, Full particulars post free. 


CITARLES FELLOWS. 4 TETTENHALL ROAD. WOLVERHAMPTON. 


THE “FELLOWS” FILE. 


eigautaneons'y SORTS, BINDS, and INDEXES Letters, Tavoices, Post Cards, 
reel abetically or in order of date; Jeaving each paper immediately 
0 a ’ aud removable without delay or disturbance. No Springs, Wires 
irlioen we. No Perforation. No Folding End rsing or Gumming. Full 
“‘culars post free.—Charlee Fellows, 4 Tettentatt Road, Wolverhampton. 

















C. KEGAN PAUL AND _ CO’S 


Royal 4to, cloth, £9 9s 


An ENGLISH-ARABIC LEXICON. In which 


the equivalents for English words and idiomatic sentences are rendered into 
literary and colloquial Arabic. By Gror@E Percy BapGrr, D.C.L., late 
Chaplain, Bombay Presidency. ; 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s 


SANSKRIT and its KINDRED LITERA- 
TURES : Studies in Comparative Mythology. By Laura ExtzaBetH Poor. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Eton, Harrow, 


Winchester, Rugby, Westminster, Marlborough, The Charterhouse. 
The PULPIT COMMENTARY.—NEW VOLUME. 


JUDGES and RUTH. By the Right Rev. Lord 


A, C. Hervey, D.D., and Rev. J. Morrison, D.D. With Homilies by Rev. 
A. F. Muir, M.A., Rev. W. F. ADENEY. M.A., Rev. W. M. StatHam, and Rev. 
Professor J. THOMSON, M.A. Price 10s 6d. 


The PULPIT COMMENTARY.—NEW VOLUME. 


JOSHUA. By the Rev. J. J. Lias. With 


Homilies by the Rev. E. de Pressenst:, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., Rev. R. 
GLover, Rev. F. W. Apenry, M.A., Rev. S. R. Atpripge, LL.B., and an 
Introduction by the Rev. A. Plummer, M.A. Price 12s 64. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price I4s, 


The GOSPEL of the DIVINE LIFE: a Study 


of the Fourth Evangelist. By Tuomas Grirritu, A.M., late Prebendary of 
St. Paul’s, Author of ‘ Studies of the Divine Master,’’ &e. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


The WORD WAS MADE FLESH: Short 


Family Readings on the Epistles, for Each Sunday of the Christian Year. 


w and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 73 64. 


Ne 
The MODERN PHARISEE, and other Ser- 


mons. By the Rev. J. Cove Coeutan, D.D., late Incumbent of St. Peter's, 
Vere Street. Edited by the Very Rev. H. H. Dickinson, D.D., Dean of 
Chapel Royal, Dublin. 

“*The book is certainly worth study, and will, we think, be found suggestive 
to sermon-writers as well as sermon-readers.’’—Guardian. 

“ Asaclergyman, Dr. Coghlan was thoroughly earnest and honest, deeming no 
labour too great to expend on his clerical duties. When he was curate of St. 
Peter’s, Dublin, Lord Carlisle (then Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland) attended that 
church, having been told by Archbishop Whately that Coghlan’s sermons were 
‘all gold,’ and he states that he found it so.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


Crown 8vyo, cloth, 63. 


ABOUT the JEWS since BIBLE TIMES. 
From the Babylonian Exile till the English Exodus. By Mrs. MAGNus. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


RABBI JESHUA: an Eastern Story. 


‘“‘Asa memoir of the life of Our Lord when stripped of all supernatura! 
attributes and circumstances, it is not only a clever sketch, but a powerful 
testimony to the mighty influence on humanity which the mere human element 
of Christianity has exercised. The stories of Oriental myth and legend on which 
the author draws throw great light upon the surroundings of the centrai 
figure of the narrative, and enable us to understand much which before seemed 
vague and uncertain. But the most remarkable feature in the whole book are the 
life and movement which are thrown into the word-pictures which the author 
paints.’’—Suturday Review. 

New and Cheaper Edition, small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
TT ne 7 ° 
PICTURES from IRELAND in 1880. By 
TERENCE MCGRATH. 

“This volume is written in an excellent spirit. without rhetorical exaggeration. 
and evidently from an intimate knowledge of Irish social life."—Saturday Review 

“A clover series of descriptive sketches."— Guardian. 

“These sketches are drawn with graphic skill, and solicitous fairness.” — 
British Quarterly Review. 

Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


FREE-TRADE in LAND. By Josepn Kay, 


M.A.,QC. Edited by his Wipow. With Preface by the Right Hon. Joan 
Brreur, M.P. 

In @ recent letter, Mr. Bricut says :—‘‘I recommend you to buy and read 
carefully ‘ Free-trade ia Land,’ by the late Joseph Kay, Q O.”’ 

“The production of a thoughtful, diligent student, and of an ecarnost, liberal 
minded politician. .... We are bound t> admit, after a careful perusal of Mr. Kay's 
work, that we bave nothing to subtract from it. Mr. Kay is always just ; he is 
well informed, and although he is enthusiastic, he is accurate.’’—Academy. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 63. 


Ty » 
FREE LAND. By Arruur Arnotp, M.P., 
Author of “Social Polities,” &c. 

*¢Mr. Arnold's book contains a great deal of very interasting information, and 
trom the first page to the last is thoroughly readable,”"—Duily News. 

“This book discusses what must shortly be the leading question of tha day,— 
namely, the reform of the liws relating to and. It contains much that is excellent, 
for Mr. Arnold brings knowledge ant intelligent suggestion to bear on tho legal 
and social aspects of the question,’’—Spectator. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth. 33 6d. 


A LITTLE CHILD'S MONUMENT. By the 


Hon. RODEN NORL, 
“Very lovely in form are macy of these poems.,,.,.while all are exquisite in 
feeling.” —Contemporary Keview. 
Small crown 8vo, 5s. 

r ~X Toa Por Pe a i ° 
[The GEORGICS of VIRGIL. Translated into 

Evglish Verse by JAMES RHOADES, Author of “ Timoleon.” 

Small crown 8vo, eloth, 2s. 


AMARANTH aud ASPHODEL. Songs from 


the Greek Anthology. Dy ALrreo J. BuTLER, Fellow of Brasenose College, 
Oxford 
J. SONGS of the LOVE of WOMEN.—II. SONGS of the LOVE of 
NATURE.—ILL. SONGS of DEATH.—1V. SONU of HEREAFTER. 
Crown 8¥o, cloth, price ‘4s 6d. 


MY OLD PORTFOLIO: a Volume of Poems. 


Loudon: C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square 
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BLACKS, 


BOERS, 
A THREE-CORNERED PROBLEM. 


AND 


By F. R. STATHAM. 
(Immediately, ; 





THROUGH the RANKS to a COMMISSION. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


This volume records of an aspirant to a military career who, being too 
old to obtain a commission by the ogee road of examination, made up his 
mind to win it by working his way up through the ranks. It is the first 
attempt to describe the daily life of our soldiers from the inside. 


NEW NOVEL by HENRY JAMES, Jun, 


WASHINGTON SQUARE: the Pension 


Beaurepas : a Bundle of Letters. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
‘*Mr, James has contrived, as he usually does, to throw a new charm over 
the old story...... Mr. James's style is as pleasant as ever.”—Atheneum. 


“To me, it is unquestionably Mr. James’s best book...... It is brimful of wit 
and sparkle, of tact and cleverness, of hnmour and fun, and knowledge of 
life and of the world, of tact, measure, and resource.”’—7ruth. 


NEW NOVEL.—A STORY of the GREEK WAR. 


LOUKIS LARAS; or, the Reminiscences 


of a Chiote Merchant during the Greek War of Independence. 

From the Greek of D. Brxétas. Translated, with Introduction 

on the Rise and Development of Modern Greek Literature, by J. 

FENNADIVS, late Chargé d’Affaires at the Greek Legation in 
Crown 8vyo, 7s 6d. 


““M. Bikélas is a kind of Greek Erckmann-Chatrian...... He paints the 
manners of country people......The description of the life in Chios, of the 
approach of the Turkish fleet, the flight to the old defenccless family tower, 
are most vivid and full of simple force. M. Gennadius’s translation is worthy 
of the original of his accomplished countrymau.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“= 


London. 


NEW VOLUME, MACMILLAN’S BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


CATHERINE and CRAUFURD TAIT, 


Wife and Son of Archibald Campbell, Archbishop of Canterbury : 
a Memoir. Edited, at the request of the Archbishop, by the Rev. 
W. BenuaM, B.D., Vicar of Marden. With 2 Portraits, engraved 
by Jeens. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


SERMONS PREACHED in a COLLEGE 
CHAPEL. With an Appendix. By J. R. Intincworrn, M.A., 
Fellow of Jesus College, and Tutor of Keble College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The MAKERS of FLORENCE: Dante, 


Giotto, Savonarola, and their City. By Mrs. OuipHant. With 
Tiustrations from Drawings by Professor Delamotte, and a Steel 
Portrait of Savonarola, engraved by C. H. Jeens. Third and 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


NEW VOLUME, MACMILLAN'S 6s POPULAR NOVELS. 


A BELEAGUERED CITY; being a Narra- 


tive of Certain Recent Events in the City of Semur, in the 
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